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No Union with Slavcholders! 


THE U.S. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
| AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL. 
| yr Yes! iv caxxor pe pexrep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
(SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
Staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
‘of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
|THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER PUGITIVE SLAVYES—OD 
“engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
| delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
| to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
| sentation for sLaves—for articles of merehandize, under 
|the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
| senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 





| stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
| mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
| riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| majority in the slave representation over that of the 
_ free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
| UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 











wif LLOYD GARRISON, Eprror. 


VoL, XXIV. NO. 13 


One Country is the Worl, our Counterymen are all Mankind. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


THE NORTH LAUGHED TO SCORN. 
neech, on the Nebraska question, 
the U. S. House of Representa- 


f Georgia :— 


Ex “ 


sacred to national purposes 
which the Government was 
-destroying feuds and 
idered and instigated by the 
tion.’ or ‘ Wilmot Proviso,’ 
i ent brow in our very 
luntil the genius of our 
rht, on the 17th of June, 

, the great American principle of 
‘h had borne our fathers 

» of the Revolution, and drove 
ill his impious erew, 

itol, east them out, and hurled them 
that low deep from which their plain- 


Tabernacle, and at 
where: the ravings of the infidel 

Par ker, and all his weaker fol- 

» repetition of the pandemonium 
nsultations were held, and grave 

» banished fiends should regain 

whether by open war or covert 
nanife may be expected. 
fore; yea, and much more 
romise of 1850 was 
x] open war against 
Repeal!’ * Repeal!’ was bla- 
t mobs were got up in 
Syracuse, and at Christiana; blood was 
* resisters of the law. The spirit of 
ippealed to in fanatic accents. 
inswered in prompt and patriotic tones 
reprobation at the ballot-box, just as 
ruin [hese threats of what will be 

‘ politieal graves’ of Northern men 

his bill, can fright nobody but old 
‘ vand timid children. They are worse than 

; we have heard them before. 

| recollect well with what eloquence a gentleman 
frow (Mr. Root) years ago, in this 
i spoke of the deep degradation that awaited 
ei ian at the North who should dare to vote 
ugainst the Wilmot proviso. No patronage of the 
could save bim; no land office, ever 
ild keep him from being hunted 
and held up to the just scorn 
But his prophetic 
warning history. 
Northern men did abandon the proviso. In doing 
justly, nobly, and patrioti- 
n digging their political 
have but planted them- 
in the hearts, love, affec- 


tations 


TT 


t North was 


“ te [or 


so0tbe 


Governt nt 


ivnaunt constituency. 


far « f ver i 
ir short of becoming 


acted wisely, 
ind » far fro 
raves by the aet, they 


and mer 


{ their countrymen. 


ecup 
Wi neni 


' 


ire crow’ was held up to Northern 


ied national ground on the admis- 
iri. It was said then that they 


1eir graves’ in the ground where they 


pretend now to say that such was 


. : 1 
t iuct But in the ree rd [ have before me, I 
unong the very few from the North who did 
then stand up for the right against the huge 
clamor that was raised against them, the names 
in, from Pennsylvania ; Holmes, of Mas- 
New York: and South- 
ard, of New Jersey. Where did Southard find his 
gra \ir. Baldwin was afterwards one of the 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
i , when Maine was admitted as a 
Stat s clected to the Senate, and held that 
wrable post, for aught | know, as long as 

I i it Mr. Storrs, was a man of 
great talents, never lost the confidence of bis con- 
stitu Had he not been cut down by death at 
un early age, he might, and most probably would, 
ithe highest honors of the country, 


tts; Storrs, of 


who 


not excepting the Chief Magistracy itself. These 
stat i found * politieal graves’ where many of 
those who now rail so fiereely would doubtless be 
very w sto find theirs. But of those who 
espoused the side of the Restrictionists at that time, 
1d the name of a single man who ever at- 
. ch political distinction in this country. 


ries, in most instances, have 
their ‘ graves,’ if they have any, 
hard to find as that of ‘ Moses 


S *h, then, for these threats. They are but 
* and ‘howlings,’ and ‘ hissings’ of 
iten and routed ranks of the factionists and 
its. They are the wailings of the politi- 
udemned coming up from the bottom of that 
ere they have been hurled by a patriotic 
, the peace, quiet, and harmony 
pantry We need not expect to si- 
he friends and advoeates of the com- 
1850 did not expect or look for that at 
_That would have been a forlorn hope ; 
ich many of the enemies of the compro- 
the North, who were beaten in the great 
at { 1850, ® since seemingly rn iy 
r quarters, pretending to be ready to 
. | must be permitted to say on this occa- 
utany wish to push myself in the New 
i itest, | have very little confidence in tha 
integrity of their professions. They fought the 
mise as long as there was any prospect of 
iny thing by fighting it. When whipped, 
routed, and beaten, then, like craven and merce- 
s, they turned to power to see if any 
there by subserviency and 
| have no faith in their conversion, 
had any. Warmed into life again by 
—_. Senial rays of Executive patronage, I have al- 
‘Sys Gonght, and still think, that they will only 
™ ue tie more formidable whenever the occasion 
overs lor their real principles to manifest them- 
livdr phobia can never be cured; it will 
u the changes of the moon. And so 
ease of negro-mania. Sir, the viper 
» 2nd even sting the bosom that nurtures 
rsit. Whether l am right in this antic- 
ipa n, or whether this Administration is right in 
its present policy, we shall see. 
we who stood by the compromise of 1850, 
rr tend to stand by it now, and carry it out in 
god faith, are not to be moved by any clamor got 
Up by its old enemies ; nor are we to be shaken in 
our purpose by any mistaken appeals in behalf of 
xe sanctity of compacts. Our purpose is 
txed, and our course is onward. What little agi- 
‘ition may be got up in Congress or out of it, 
Whue this debate lasts, will speedily subside as 
> ® as this new principle is once more vindicated. 
‘hy do you hear no more wrangling here about 
Slavery and freedom in Utah and New Mexico! 
“cause, by this new principle, the irritating 
“suse was cast out of Congress, and turned out to 
the people, who are most capable of disposing of 
. ‘or themselves. Pass this bill—the sooner the 
‘ctter—and the same result will ensue. This 
Shews the wisdom and statesmanship of those by 
Whom this prineiple was adopted as our settled 
Policy on this subject in 1850. A cinder in the 
“Je Will irritate and inflame it until you get it 


people fur the wood 
r good 


Sion, wit! 





bary iptiv 
“wuld be made 
nev. 
hever | > 


th 


but 


and 


out: a thorn in the flesh will do the same thing. , 
The best remedy is to remove it immediately. | 
That is just what the Compromise of 1850 pro- | 
poses to do with this slavery question in the Ter- 
ritories, whenever it arises. Cast it out of Con- 
gress, and leave it to the people, to whom it very | 
properly and rightfully belongs. 
_—— -_—_—. - —--— — 
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From the Boston Post. 


ONE OF THE N.E. CLERGYMEN WHO DID 
NOT SIGN THE PROTEST. 


To roe Eprrors : 

GentLemeN—lI have recently received a ‘ Circu- 
lar,’ addressed to the clergy of New England by a} 
jcommittee (self-constitated, I suppose,) of the | 
ifathers, inviting me to sign a protest, by them | 
drawn up, and forward it to their agent to be sent | 
jto Washington. 

They request me to say that, ‘in the name of 
| Almighty God, and in His presence, I do solemnly 
| protest against the passage of what is known as 
the NEBRASKA BILL.’ } 
| I have neither signed or returned the ‘ protest,” | 
nor shall I assume the responsibility of thus pro- | 
testing, in the name of God, against the passage of 
ja bill which right and justice demand should be- | 
lecomea law. It would be an act of shameless blas- | 
|phemy for me todo so, and it would be well for | 
leach individual of that protesting committee to} 
adopt, in their own case, the words of the collect | 
‘in the Episcopal church—* Lord! grant me a right 
| judgment in all things.’ 

I have noticed a statement, 
papers, to the effect, that ‘ the clergy of New Eng- | 
land stand up like a solid column against the | 
| Nebraska bill,’ and presuming from the array of 
jclerical names attached to the protest, that who- | 
lever does not ‘stand up against the bill’ must 

stand in a solitary minority, L am desirous of 
being understood as occupying that very position. 
Although one of the clergy of New England, [| 
have observed that when they, as a body, under- 
jtake to ‘stand up’ by, or to mount and ride, some 
| political hobby, as in the ease of the bill they pro- | 
| test, they are, from their ignorance of the political | 
|history and principles of the government of the | 
| United States, and of the charter of our political 
| privileges, as likely to be wrong as to be right, and 
jin this instance, I am confident there will be but 
|few found to boast of their standing up against the 
| bill, after a few short months have passed away. 
|In the political ferment that boils up and throws off 
jthe filth, they now rise up against one of the most 
|just, equitable and practicable measures that has 
attracted the attention of Congress for years, and | 
| they express great fear, where there is no fear to 
|those who judge what is right, and have sufficient 
moral principle to pursue it. Notwithstanding the 
protest of the New Enyland elergy in general 
against the bill, there is one in particular, who has 
confidence in the national councils, and who be- 
lieves they will not be overawed by the theologico- 
politico-anathema put forth by the clergy, but that, 
| Congress will push on the victory achieved in the | 
| Senate till the * bill’ shali be current in Nebraska | 
jand Kanzas, and be honored in every State in the 
Union. The defenders of the equitable measure | 
will then stand up, unscathed by the vindictive 
ishafts now hurled at them by its enemies, while 
|the latter will seck the shadow cast by the pillars 
jof justice and righteousness to screen them, when 
|the remembrance of their profane ‘ frotest’ passes | 
jover their minds. That they may live to see the 
|vanity of their * protest,’ and to know that the 
Missouri gom promise is reformed out, and the jus- | 
ltice of the Nebraska bill universally acknowledged, 
[ very much desire. Then will they behold the 
territories settled by our intelligent and industri- 
ous yeomen, who will adopt a form of government 
for themselves, in accordance with the principles of 
the Constitution, independent as were the founders | 
of the old thirteen Stutes, and our noble Union 
will sanction the Constitation their wisdom shall 
devise, and encircle in the arms of parental love 
and protection another great and promising son. | 
One or tut New Encianp Ciercy. | 
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NOTHING BUT COMPROMISE. 
To tue Eptror or tug Liserator : 

Srr—Much has been.said and written, of late, both in | 
and out of Congress, on the subject of Compromise. 
Compromise, Compromise, CoMPROMISE, seems to be 
the order of the day. First, we have an appeal of | 
members of Congress to the people of the U. States, with | 
this inquiry: ‘Shall slavery be permitted in Nebras- | 
ka?’ We ran oar eye over the appeal, and read as fol- 
lows: ‘At the present session’ of Congress, ‘a new | 
Nebraska bill is reported by the Senate Committee on | 
Territories, which, should it unhappily receive the 
sanction of Congress, will open all the unorganized ter- , 
ritory of the Union to the ingress of slavery.’ The ap- | 
| peal continues : ‘ We arraign this bill as a gross viola- 
|tion of a sacred pledge, as a criminal betrayal of pre- | 
| cious rights,’ &c. Farther on, among the reasons given | 
|for this arraignment, we find that, at a certain session 
of Congress, a violent controversy was at length termi- | 
lnated by a compromise. ‘ Missouri’ was allowed to 
jcome into the Union with slavery, but a section was in- 
| serted in the act authorizing her admission, excluding | 
slavery, forever, from all the territory acquired from 
| France not included in the new State, lying north of 36 
| deg. 30 min. Several paragraphs follow, in which it 

is attempted to show that this Compromise was a sacred | 
| compact, which was to be held inviolate through all com- | 
jing time, which ‘ compact’ would be grossly violated by 
|the passage of the aforesaid Nebraska Bill. A little! 
| further on, we find Compromise again. 
sitions of territory have been made by treaty.’ ‘ The) 
third was from Mexico.’ ‘The controversy which arose 
from this acquisition is fresh in the remembrance of the 
American people. Out of it sprung the acts of Con- 
gress, commonly known as the Compromise measures of 
1850, by one of which California was admitted as a 
Free State, while two others, organizing the Territories 
of New Mexico and Utah, exposed all the residue of the 
recently acquired territory to the invasion of slavery.’ 
Further, we are told that ‘ These acts were never sup- 
posed to abrogate or touch the existing exclusion of sla- 
very from what is now called Nebraska. They applied 
to the territory acquired from Mexico, and to that only. 
They were intended as a settlement of the controversy 
growing out of that acquisition, and of that controversy 
only. They must stand or fall by their own merits.’ 
Then pretty high authority is quoted to show that * it 
is evident the Missouri Compromise cannot be repeal- 
ed,’ &. Arguments are then brought to show that 
‘the pretences’ that ‘the Territory, covered by the 








| might thereafter be acquired. 


to slavery with that acquired by Mexico, covered by no 
prohibition except that of disputed constitutional or 
Mexican law, and that the Compromises of 1850 require 
the incorporation of the pro-slavery clauses of the Utah 
and New Mexico bill in the Nebraska Act, are mere in- 
ventions, designed to cover up from public reprehension 
meditated bad faith.’ Further, ‘ were he now living, 
no one would be more forward, or more eloquent, or 
more indignant in his denunciation of that bad faith, 
than Henry Clay, the foremost champion of both com- 
promises.’ Our attention is then directed to ‘ some of 
the more immediate and inevitable consequences of this 
measure.” Then comes the following appeal to the 
people: ‘We warn you that the dearest interests of 
Freedom and the Union are in imminent peril. Servile 
demagogues may tell you that the Union can be main- 


| tained only by submitting to the demands of slavery. 


We tell you that the safety of the’ Union can only be 
insured by the full recognition of the just claims of 
Freedom and Man, The Union was formed to establish 
justice, and secure the blessings of liberty. When i 
fails to accomplish these ends, it will be worthless, and 
when it becomes werthless, it cannot long endure,’ &c., 
closing with the following: ‘ We will not despair: for 
the cause of human freedom is the cause of God.’ 


o 


On the other hand, we have a speech from a noted 
member of Congress, himself chairman of the Committee 
reporting the Nebraska Bill, in which we find the fol- 
lowing : ‘ They,’ that is, the Committee, ‘ had taken 
the principles of the Compromise acts of 1850 for their 
guide, and had made each and every provision of this 
bill accord with those principles. These principles were 
based upon, and recognized to its fullest extent, the 
great right of the people to self-government, and leav- 
ing the people of the Territories the privilege of govern- 
ing themselves, free of all control, except by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and limited and restrict- 
ed upon no particular subject by their position north 
or south of any arbitrary geographical line. The re- 
cent bill reported by the Committee had for its object to 
make that plain which, in the first one, seemed to be in 
doubt or uncertainty. In some places, the first bill was 
understood as repealing the Missouri Compromise, and 
in some others, as not doing so. As this bill was in- 
tended by the Committee as carrying out fully the priu- 
ciples of the Compromise of 1850, and as they con- 
sidered that Compromise had superseded the Missouri 
Compromise, that fact had better be plainly and dis- 
tinctly stated.’ Farther along in his speech, the Sen- 
ator brings forward what, I suppose, he considers the 
reasons on which the opinion of the above Committee, 
that the Compromise Acts of 1850 forever annulled and 
superseded the Missouri Compromise of 1820, was based , 
and by which he attenipts to show that the statements 
contained in the forementioned * Appeal to the people 
of the United States,’ charging certain individuals or 
documents with ‘ violating sacred pledges, betraying pre- 
cious rights, meditating bad faith,’ &. &c., ‘ are false,’ 
and that the ‘ violation of the solemn compact,’ ‘ bad 
faith,’ &c., are chargeable to another, and quite differ- 
ent set, of individuals, or documents. He says, ‘ The 
Compromise of 1850 established the principle of Con- 
gressional non-intervention, and set aside the geograph- 
ical line as no longer practicable, because it had been 
impossible to maintain it’; that ‘the New Mexico Ter- 
ritorial Act provides that the local Legislature of the 
Territory shall have full power to legislate on all right- 
ful subjects, with no restriction whatever, except that 
imposed by the Constitution of the United States.’ 
* Here the local Legislature is invested with full power 
to legislate upon all subjects, including slavery. After 
having spent considerable time in attempting to show 
that the Compromise Acts of 1850 had swept the Com- 


| promise line of 1820 clean by the board, the Senator 


says—‘ The Compromise of 1850 was no temporary 
measure. It was intended to be a final settlement of 
the slavery question, upon the great principle of the 
right of self-government by the people;’ that it was so 


| understood by both ‘ the Democratic and Whig parties,’ 
The Senator ‘ contended that the settlement effected by 


the establishment of the Utah and New Mexico Territo- 


| ries upon the principle of allowing the people to act for 


themselves, and guarantecing their admission with or 
without sl:very, as they themselves should determine, 
was a total abandonment of all former rules and com- 
promises on the subject. The principle then adopted 
was intended to apply not only to the other territory 
then owned by the United States, but also to all which 
If it were otherwise, the 
settlement of 1850 amounted to nothing, for the whole 
question would be opened every time a territorial gov- 
ernment was to be formed, or territory acquired.’ * He 
appealed to those who represented the North, to stand 
by this principle of self-government, which would al- 
ways lead men and States to do all things best ¢aleu- 
lated to promote their own interest,’ Xe. 

I have, Sir, been thus explicit and lengthy in quoting 
from these two documents, in order to come at the real 
difficulties that lie in the way of a just and final settle- 


| ment of this great question, by directing attention to 


the first, or procuring, cause of all those Compromise 
troubles which are continually occurring in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The procuring cause of all 
these Compromise troubles and difficulties is found in 
the fact, that the Constitution of the United States is, 
itself, a Compromise. Two systems were incorporated 
to form that instrument, namely, Liberty and Slavery: 
Liberty for the Whites, and Slavery for -the Blacks. 


‘ Three acqui- | The Constitution of the United States as really contains 
| a system of Slavery for the blacks, so long as the white 


people of any of the United States shall require it, as 
it does of Liberty for the whites. And this system was 
put into that instrument by Compromise. Had the 
Constitution of the United States been formed on the 
principle cf equal rights for all living under it, there 
would have been no compromise of principle in its for- 
mation, and no need of any compromise after. But it 
was not. In the formation of that instrument, the prin- 
ciple of eqaal rights for all was not recognized. That 
principle was sacrificed on the altar of political expe- 
diency, and, by Compromise, the foul system of chattel 
slavery was allowed to rear its brazen form, and be 
seated side by side with Liberty in the same govern- 
ment, and that government claiming to be the most 
perfect government of any on earth: and there that 
system has remained, for more than sixty years, with 
heart of stone and brow of brass, with its foot upon the 
necks of millions of human beings, rearing its crested 
form to heaven, and defying the armies of the living 





positive prohibition of 1820, sustains a similar relation 


God! Hence the absolute necessity of Compromise, 


. 


y ae, Compromise, in order to keep both sys- THE CLERICAL CONVENTION. 

tems alive. First, by Compromise, permit the foul; The Clergymen who assembled in Convention at 
‘monster Slavery to enter a government about to be Springfield, recently, to consider the Nebraska 
| formed, professedly, for freedom! Secondly, by ‘Com- | Outrage, issued the following address and resolu- 
| promise, divide the spoils with him by geograpical lines! | toms: 
| Thirdly, by Compromise, annihilate those geographical 

| lines, throw open the whole ungoverned territory of the 7 the Members of Christian Eeclesiastical Societies 
| United States to the unrestricted march of his unhal-| '™ Hampden County : : 

|lowed foot, and allow him to drive, rough-shod, with; _ _ Brethren and Friends,—Assembled in a spe- 
| his chariots of iron, over every foot of that vast terri- |cial convention for the consideration of a theme 
Reatinines Wy iaiiiltelahl tks Bietient ial 6 ppgeceetty somewhat remote from the line of our 
tory, thought to = and ‘0 ordinary professional occupation, we are yet by no 
God! ! All this comes of Compromise ! it is the legit- /'means unmindful of our relation, as pastors, to 
jimate fruit of the original tree; and it comes with/you. On the contrary, it is not as citizens, nor as 
| that merring certainty which is the inevitable result of Philanthropists, nor as ministers of Christianity, 
those eternal laws existing between cause and effect. Cran : a ee mes, bas mee yee and eget 
i : se xe 4 ; 0 not, indeed, assume to re- 
| Im thaGrat Comprossion, the: principles of ‘eternal Jus- | «Beard og your sentiments upon the points which have 
| tice and right were sacrificed to make room for the | heen embraced in our discussions, though we trust 
| Slave Power, in the formation of the United States | that in the action which we have taken, we shall 
| Govemment; so, by the last Compromise, those princi- | find that we have to a good degree your sympathy 
| ples nust be sacrificed, throughout all the unorganized {2nd support. Yet it is principally in view of the 


| terri sted § : : connection which we hold with you, and of the 
Sea eee Ser as Se ee eae , consequent influence which we may be supposed to 


an eqeal footing with Liberty, whenever that territory | orort in forming your sentiments, or directing your 
shall come into the Union, as States. In the first Com- | action upon moral subjects—an influence for which, 
promite, the principles of eternal right and justice were as conceded by you under the will of God, we are 
|sacrified, in order to effect a Union between Slavery grateful, and the responsibility of which, both to 
| ard Liverty ; so, in the last Compromise, the same the Lord and to you, we deeply feel ; it is in view 
| prinetele enast- he eherifiesd: fs order te heen: thas of this that we have desired to avow our opinions 
Dereaqgese Asem ‘ P ° arg and combine our counsels upon the great question 
| Union it existence. But the Compromise of 1850, | which is now agitating our country. This is our 
| we are ld, was intended to be a final settlement of | justification for the present address, to which we 
|the Slavry question upon the great principle of the | solicit your candid attention. 

'right of self-government by the people, which would; Suffer us to ask you to look at the issue now 


‘lead men and States to do all things best ealeulated to | Pending before our national Legislature in its true 
| promote their own interest. jaspect. Consider it first in its bearings upon Chris- 


ven Indeed ! What kind of » |tianity. The boundaries of freedom are enerally 
principle of self-government is that, which takes the the boundaries of pure, enlightened religion.— 
| government of moral and intellectual beings out of the Within the limits of oppression. ignorance, super- 
| hand of God, and undertakes, itself, to make laws for | stition, infidelity, pride, and all their associated 
their managewent;—that strikes down man, created in | evils largely prevail. The effort to extend the area 
the image of hx Maker, and stamped with the broad |of slavery is therefore an effort to extend the reign 
te aie ds bi her OL all that would oppose the progress of the Gospel 

| seal of the Divite Original, and herds him together |) ¢ Grist in our land. 
promiscuously, wth the brute, by law; for the purpose Consider it, second, in its bearings upon the honor 
of promoting its own interests? |of the nation. The demand that the territory de- 
It is, Sir, the principle of chattel slavery, itself a | scribed in the bill before Congress be opened to the 


| constituent and orgtnic part of the Constitution of the encroachments of slavery, isa demand that we 
United States ; it is the principle of chattel slavery shall sacrifice on the foul altar of sectional interest, 
; ’ ’ ° 


Ghai’ qbuspeminh nal’ Very promianut. part’ ofthe the fundamental principles of truth and good faith. 


= . ee “© A vast domain pledged to freedom by previous sol- 
American Union; and oe of the principles on which | emn enactments, is to be laid at the feet of reckless 
that Union was based and now stands. Yes, Sir, the 


ambition, to be made a new theatre for tragedies 
foundation of the American Union was laid in blood ; 


such as the conscience of the world abhors, and 
and to this hour is supported by the bones and sinews | Which our republic is under bonds to humanity, by 

| of millions ofhumsn beings. The American Union was | legislation with which you are all familiar, to at 

eet y ae b Lib as ‘least restrict, and thus virtually and ultimately 
ormed by a Compromise between Libertyand Slavery, | prohibit. To forfeit these bonds is to renounce the 
and its peace and safety, we are told, depend on the 

strict observance and carrying out of the drinciples of 





ADDRESS. 





claims of honor, and thus destroy the confidence of 
the world in us; give just occasion for despots to 
triumph, and the oppressed of all natiuns to faint. 


the Compromise measures of 1850; otherwse, the whole 
question of slavery will be opened every time a territo- 
| rial government is tobe formed, or terrifry acquired. 
| On the other hand, in view of an attmptto carry | 
out the Compromise measures of 1850, we are told the | 


Consider it third, in its bearings upon the citizens 
of the free States in their connection with slavery. It 
asks that we shall take upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility of fostering and Perpetuating an institution 
always odious to us, and from which we have 


dearests interests of Freedom and the Unon are in im- | hitherto flattered ourselves that we stood aloof— 
|}minent peril. Now, the dearest interess of Freedom enduring only in others while protesting ourselves. 
are not in peril, but we are about to be firmly establish- | Other portions of our country, having previously 

nae . jadopted slavery as their domestic system, have 
ed on the eternal principles of self-evident Truth. But, sought admission to our Union, and we have not 
ithe American Union is in imminent peril, for it is about | thought it expedient to deny them, nor consistent 
‘tobe overthrown forever. Further; servile demagogues | with the constitution to rearrange their social basis. 
i may tell you that the Union can be maintained only Now, however, we are required to plant with our 
‘by submitting to the demands of slavery. Bat, the OW"? hands the system where it does not exist, and 


Reseds lave} cannot, unless we of the North place it there.— 
Capra ners 208 Denes | Sie eats Sanyo Hitherto our Southern neighbors have warned us 


| is on his side, and the American Union ‘s about to be | that we interfere not with their institution—now 
| destroyed, to give him the opportunity of asserting his they would have us not only interfere for them, but 
|rights. Again: we tell you that the safety of the Union | make it ours, and foster it as of common interest. 
| can only be insured by the full recognition of the just | It has been sectional in its character—we are to 


ai dof Man. But, ; | make it national. j ‘ 
Fret nine eopeide a oa + 2 rea~ | In the light of these considerations, and many 


| son why the American Union is to be destroyed, name- others, which we refrain from mentioning, we ear- 
ly, that those rights may be recognized. Further weare | nestly, as teachers of righteousness, beseech you 
told, that the American Union was formed to establish | to awake to the importance of this great question, 
justice, and secure the blessings of liberty. Now, the the most momentous, when regarded in its proba- 
Union was not formed to establish justice for, and secure | ble fature results, that has stirred tha minds of 
the blessings of liberty to, the black maa; for, in| UF people since the founding of the republic. We 

; R Seine’ ete lie” Andibtanns' am 1a | UTR you to cast aside the restraints of party ties, 
that cate eee thes : i nm soll would and break from the local prejudices which have 
have been liberated from his chains. Therewould have heretofore hindered all efficient action, and hereaf- 
been no Compromise with slavery in the formation of ter, with united hearts and hands, resist the ad- 
| the government—no Missouri Compromise in 1820—no | vances of an eaemy to our peace, prosperity, hon- 
Compromise measures in 1850. The Union was formed | °F» usefulness, and, above all, our religion, which, 


ea oe : s , often insidious in its approaches, bas now waxed 
to establish justice and secure the blessings of liberty ? bold from our patience, and cannot longer be tam- 


For and to whom? For the whites. But the Union | pered with safely. We donot venture to recom- 
was formed to establish slavery for the blacks, and se-}mend any political action. We only ask that 
cure the slaveholder the privilege of continuing his un- whatever political organizations you may see fit, 
godly traffic in slaves and the souls of men, as really as individually, to adopt, you give this subject the 


it was to establish justice and secure the blessings of | place which rightly belongs to it, 86 paramount in 
: P . | importance to all others, social, economical, or in- 
liberty for the whites, and not one clause of the Cgnsti- ternational 
tution of the United States can possibly be applied to | Wishing you grace, mercy and peace, we remain 
a slave, to establish justice for him, or to secure to him | faithfully yours. 
the blessings of liberty. It is of no use whatever to | 


quarrel abont recent Compromises; to dispute the | Resolved, That while we deem it improper for 
ground with the Slave Power of this nation as to which | 


: | ministers of the gospel to make ordinary political 
party is entitled to the larger share of the spoils. The | measures the theme of their instruction, and es- 
fact is, every thing was lost at the beginning; the first | pecially that the pulpit should be rendered subser- 
Compromise is the only one that the true friends of God vient to the interests of any political party,—still 
and man have anything to do with. I reiterate, for | tegen | ye measure 18 2 tee Bonn re 
more than sixty years the giant monster, Chattel Sla- | or i rene . rs 1s to as the first ed ie ~ 
ia the United States Govern- |°0, Teen ane Mg jteousness and mercy, and is a 

| very, has had fall sway in the | war with education, morality, and religion,—we 
ment. There he stands, in fall proportions, with form deem it their solemn duty to Sine the teachings of 
‘erect, and brow of brass; there, in the Constitution of Christianity to bear upon it, and to do what they 
| the United States, stands the uncircumcised Philistine, | Can to prevent its consummation. 

‘with his foot firmly planted on those natural and inali- om Poon oe — samedng mm 5 tenes eae 
‘enable rights of millions of moral and intellectual be- severingly Soaghe the catenthod of its Knits, Pd 
|ings with which they were endowed by their Creator, 


its power, until it threatens the Violation of all 
with his eye upturned toward Heaven, proudly defying | compacts, and the repeal of laws by which hitherto 
the armies of the living God. He that would combat 


it has been restricted ; and 
with him successfully, must attack him in bis strong) _Whéreas, a harmonious construction of the whole 
hold, not with carnal weapons, but in the name and 


religious sentiment of the country presents the 

i ful opposition to thi - 

strength of the Lord of Hosts. The cause of human elie Rape of suncentes appeniee 4! spe 
freedom is the cause of God ; therefore, more are they 


strous ev@ : 
Resolved, That wa view the attempt now being 
that be with us than they that be with them. 
W. 8. F. 


RESOLUTIONS. 





made in our national Congress, and already in part 
effected, to admit the institution of slavery into 
regions from which it was prohibited by one of the 
enactments of the Missouri Compromise, with dee 
abborrence and alarm, against which we are calle 
upon to express our earnest protest. 

We do, therefore, protest against this measure 
as the threatened encroachment ofa foul oppression, 
seeking to extend and perpetuate its existence, 
against the bare possibility of which we should 
most jealously guard. We protest against it as the 
violation of a guarantee, for which painful and 
humiliating concessions were made to this inhuman 
system—painful alike to the humanity and patriot- 
ism of its opponents, and that it should there- 
fore be forever sacred aa SA 

We deprecate it as a t outrage agains 
the peincipies of honest dealing, that will, o- 
petrated, have a disastrous effet upon the integrity 
of this whole people, and es y in our nation- 


[3° In aspeech, delivered by Senator Butler of South 
Carolina, on the Nebraska Bill, Feb. 24th, occurs the 
following passage :—‘ It has become extremely popular 
to bestow praises upon my gallant countryman, Cap- 
tain Ingraham. Sir, be deserves them ; he is 9 stave- 
nouper ; I know him well ’—&c. 

The thought that suggests itself in this connection, 
is, whether it is worth while for an abolitionist, whether 
in or out of Congress, to be enthusiastic for giving such 
a man gold medals, before he fully appreciates the 
lines of Whittier, which could be made use of by an 
Austrian :— 

* Go, loose your fettered slaves at home, 
Then come and ask the like of us.’ 
GEO. W. SIMONDS. 











al affairs will afford seeeeet £. treachtry, tend- 
ing to undermine the foundations of all righteous 
government. 
Resolved, That we regard the present crisis as a 
call on the Christian ministry to unite in the con- 
demnation of this inhuman and barbarous system, 
as an outrage on humanity, a disgrace to our coun- 
try. and a crime against God. ; 
Resolved, That as ministers of various Christian 
denominations, we agree in pledging ourselves to 
do what we ean to exert a healthful influence on 
public opinion, to enlighten, harmonize and unite 
it against the system of American slavery, and 
against all its encroachments. 
In view of the consequences often threatened by, 
the advocates of measures similar to that under 
discussion, if we refuse to comply with their de- 
mands— 
Resolved, That it is the duty of citizens of the 
North, looking calmly at the possible results, 
steadily to exert their whole influence for the pre- 
vention of the monstrous wrong now contemplated 
by Congress, and thus, at whatever hazard, to save 
the Union from the guilt of adopting slavery as a 
national institution. 
Resolved, That the gratitude of this Convention 
of the ministers of Hampden county.is due to Rev. 
Henry Cooley, of West Springfield, the original 
mover of the call which has led to this assembly— 
and that we hereby thank him for the example he 
has set us of the necessity of being prompt in in- 
dividual action. 





REV. DR. TAYLOR'S SPEECH, 


Delivered at the Anti-Nebraska Meeting in New Hae 
ven, on the 8th instant. 


Dr. Fis aed being loudly and repeatedly called, 
responded nearly as follows : 


Mr. President—If I could, I should like to utter 
the first thing which I have to say on this subject 
in capitals: THE NEBRASKA BILL IS A 

MEAN ATTEMPT TO VIOLATE A _ FAIR 
BARGAIN! (Applause.) Its authors know it— 
we know it—the whole country knows it. 

Those who propose this law—the bill having 
passed the Senate, is virtually a law—haye long 
since gotten all that they expected, and much 
more than they expected. We got nothing by it, 

except the hope of the liberty and the happiness of 
unborn millions in a free country. And now, sir, 
they take from us this hope, and spread the cloud 
of despair over the cheering be of anticipa- 
tion, the moment it is brightening into reality. 

How is itdone? Is it done fairly—done with a 
suspicion on their part of fairness, of uprightness, 

of manliness, of decency? And yet they coolly 
tell us that the North have made the offer, and 
civility can do no less than accept it! The North 
made the offer! What a lie! 

Who has done this deed? Men from the South 
and men from the North, whom we trusted, and 

thought worthy to be trusted. But we are de- 
ceived, betrayed, cheated. A great bargain was 
made between two friends—deeds, mortgages, notes 
of hand are interchanged—all is settled. All is 
confidence, assurance, hope. But without an inti- 
mation from them, without a suspicion or fear on 
our part, they take us by the throat, they bind us, 
throttle us, tell us to be still, filch and burn our 
papers, suborn our own sons to swear that all is 
constitutional and lawful, and then pocket the 
whole. Perfidious outrage! put the stigma on it! 
burn it in, that the waters of oblivion shall never 
wash it out! 

Thus have we been treated by those whom we 
trusted. Shall we, cen we, trust them any 
longer? No! (Tremendous applause.) 

Now, Mr. President, I don’t say these things of 
all the people of the South. Thousands of them, 
I believe, have the ssme views of the matter which 
we have. There is honest John M. Botts, and as 
some voice says, Gen. Sam Houston. I honor these 
men, and all like them. : 

I have spoken of the projectors and responsible 

authors of the bill, whether from the North or the 
South. Thus much, then, for the southern chiv- 
alry and northern dough, which will be slow in 
rising. And now, sir, I will give my honest opin- 
ion of the design of this movement. It is to na- 
tionalize slavery; to give: it the* sanction of the 
Constitution of the United States, by legalizing and 
establishing it in our territories, under that high 
authority. Almost every thing said and done by 
the advocates of this bill, shows such to be their 
design. They are very, very careful not to meet 
openly and manfally ths constitutional question, 
founded in act 4, sec. 3. 

They claim that, under the Constitution, their 
slaves are their property; that as such it is, and 
ought to be, protected in their use 9° it in our terri- 
tories, like all other property; they claim, of 
course, that they have a right to carry their slaves 
with them into the territories, and there to hold 
them as property, under the same aathority ; they 
claim that Congress has no power, according to the 
Constitution, to say that they shall not carry their 
slaves into the territories, and there hold them in 
bondage—nor power to say that a territorial gov- 
ernment shall not there establish slavery, nor that 
a territory, with slavery in its constitution, shall 
not be admitted as a State into this Union. 

Sir, all this [ deny, and would, did my time al- 
low, like to reason the question. Is it not enough 
that there is not an article, section, clause—not 
even a word—directly about slavery, in that grand 
charter of our rights and our liberty? Is it not 
enough that its very preamble sets forth, first and 
foremost, the object, with others, to be, ‘ to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity’—and does that constitution legalize slavery, 
and with its own hand bind its shackles on millions 
of our fellow-beings to the end of time! 

Is it not enough that the Constitution says, that 
the migration and importation of this class of per- 
sons shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to 
1808, to show that Congress had the power to pro- 
hibit this traffic? Has Congress the power to reg- 
ulate ‘commerce among tle several States,’ and 
no power to regulate this commerce in slaves 
among the several States, and thus to prohibit the 
sale of slaves into any State, new or oldt What 
says the Constitution about territory? Hear what 
it says: ‘Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rales and regulations respect- 
ing the territory and other property’—property, 
why, sir, it is not yours or mine—it is Uncle Sam’s 
own farm—to be sold or not sold, to be given away 
or not, and to be sold or given, to whom in his 
wisdom and as the guardian of the nation’s wel- 
fare he sees fit, and on such conditions, in respect 
to use and the mode of cultivation, prohibiting, as 
he sees fit, slave labor, or saying nothing about it. 
But, sir, (dispensing with this illustrious person- 
ification,) while the Constitution gives power to 
Congress to prohibit slavery as an evil in the terri- 
tory of the United States, as what may be a need- 
ful rule or regulation, will it be supposed, or said, 
that the spirit and genius of that Constitution, 
whose voice for liberty makes the world and its 
mightiest thrones tremble, gives Congress the pow- 
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er to ennet or establish slavery asa needful rule of 
t he public welfare? 

And now, if Congress may prohibit slavery in 
the territories, while there is no pretence that Con- 
gress can enact or establish it there, who can 
establish it there? Where and what is the power 
under Heaven to do this thing? Cana slarehold- 
ing State extend its peculiar laws respeeting prop-} 
erty or domestic insttutions—laws making Canada} 
thistles property, without the right to carry then | 
to Nebraska, or laws giving to one hushand fuur. | 
five, or forty wives—to the territories of the United 
States? If the planter of the South takes his! 
slaves there, or sells them to Indians there, do the! 
local laws of his own State earry with them their! 
Jurisdiction, and ratify und establish there this! 
right of property? Can squatter sovereignty , 
create it? Why not as well create it in respect to 
Yankees, Trishmen, &c., as well as ia respect to 
Africans or their descendants? 

No, sir, slavery is not an institution ordained of 
God, like marriage and civil government, because 
Heeessary to the well-being of man in all the cir- 
cuimsiances of organized human society. It is nut 
G0 institution made and ereated, ag that can he 
made and created by our glorious Constitution. It 
is nota thing that comes into being, or migrates 
from one } seulity to another, by common law. But 
it is a thing of circumstances—be it rightor be it 
wrong in its circuinstances, it is a creature of local 
law. This, sir, is concededeven in this nefarious 
Nebraska hill, by granting the power to make} 
slavery by squatter sovereignty. Sir, we, all the| 
inhabitants of this broad land, are free, save where 
local law, ia its limited jurisdiction, puts on the 
chains. ‘he moment the slave passes these limits 
into the territory of the United States, he is free 
—free under the Constitution. | 

How, were it otherwise, would that flag, that; 
waves on high over our broad dumain—emblem of! 
civil liberty, civil rights, and power to defend them } 
—how would it look’ The stripes would fade, the} 
stars would fall as from Heaven, and the imperial 
bird—rninistruin fulminis alitem—would cower with 
shime and shriek in anguish before the nations. 
Sir, Congsess, as the Constitution now is, can 
make no law enacting, creating or establishing 
alavery anywhere, which shall be constitutional—| 
none under which any slave in any territory, could 
his case he brought into the Supreme Court, would 
not, tt least ought not, at once to be set at liberty. 
His fetters would fall off. And now I say to Con- 
g° ‘s¢ sud its laws, to slaveholding States and their 
aws, to slave owners and their pretences, to squat: | 
ter sovervignty, to buyers and sellers—avaunt, 
stand back, and hands off, you cannot put on those 
fetters again! There ie a world, sir, into which 
nothing can enter that defileth. So slavery comes 
not—lives not—it dies in the land of freedom— 
dies from the very purity of the air it attempts to 
breathe. 

And now a word on another topic. Congress | 
has power to refuse to admit a new State in this 
Union, when applying with slavery in its constitu- 
tion. What says the Constitution of the United 
States? ‘* New States may be admitted by Con- 
gress into this Union.’ Yes; and may not be. 
May admitis not shall admit. How careful and 
precise the wording—may admit. Why, except to 
show that, if they see cause, they may refuse to 
atuit, What right has any territory to be ad- 
miited as a new State into this Union,without the 
consent of Congress! and who is to judge of and 
decide the terms of admission, except Congress, as 
one of the parties! If the applying party does 
net choose to come in on the terms proposed by 
Congress, let them stay out. Congress takes from 
them no right—withholds nothing which it is 
bound to give—nothing which, in its wisdom, it 
has not a right to withho!d. Does this clause in 
the Cons‘itation compel Congress to admit every 
applievtut, be the ease and the cireumstances what 
they may ; or does it leave the question at the dis- 
erection of Congress! 

it is my belief, that the great question is, Shall 
slavery be established in this country, under the 
authority of the Constitation, for all coming time ?| 
if the South can succeed in this—if they can thus| 
nationalize slavery, thus maintain an ascendant! 
and coutrolling influence in the politics of the 
country and councils of the government, then they} 
may be satisfied to abide in the Union. If not, 
then for a southern confederacy, such as it would 
be. And whe las not heard, that ‘it is better to 
reign mm hell ivan to serve in heaven.’ And now, 
sir,are the North prepared to assent to the doc-} 
trine that slavery 13 & national institution, and | 
that, under the protection of the Constitution, it} 
may be carried and extended wherever slayehulders |} 
choose to ¢ ry and extend it? 

No, sir, L trust, whatever may be the conse-| 
quences, the North will never come to that. I) 




















. ° j 
should like to dwell longer on this part of the sab-}. 


ject, did the time allow. (Cries of Go on, go on.) 
“Without being a lawyer, I have read the Constitu-} 
tion of my country; and [ say confidently and| 
fearlessly, that ander the sanction of its high aa-) 
thority, there are two positions for the North to) 
tike: one is, that Congress has the power to pro-| 
hibit slavery in the territory of the United States | 
the other is, that no new State shall be admitted | 
into the Union with slavery in its constitution. } 
And now let us say it, aad having said it, stick to} 
it. (Applause.) 

Don't let us do a single act, or atter a word, or| 
take a first step for the dissolution of the Union. | 
Liberty and union forever. Let as be patriots, and | 
not party politicians. With the Constitution for| 
our guide and defence, let us insist on our rights,} 
and maintain them. If the South choose to dis-; 
solve the Union, and to go for a southern confed-} 
eracy with the barbarian they seem to covet, let | 
them. ‘The responsibility will be theirs, not ours. | 
We can stand on our own feet. Strength, power, | 
to take care of ourselves, what more do we want? | 
Under the amile of the God of our fathers, who is 
afraid! 

Sir, [am an old man, at least in the view of} 
young men, and the older I grow, the more [I love} 
mny country, and, as is common in like cases, the; 
groiter are my awxicties for her future. T used to} 


think we had territory and States enough, and | 
didn’t exactly like the doctrine of extension, But 


latterly, [ had begun to think, no matter how great 
a portion of this ‘ great globe’ comes under the 
covert of that wgis of human rights and human 
liberties—the Constitution of the United States. 
And, sir, [should have scarcely a doubt on this 
point, so far as this whole continent is concerned, 
were it not for that one thing—s/avery. 

What other conflicting interest, broad as the 
jand is, ean endanger or shatter the happy, blessed 
union of the whole’ Would that this evil, this 
grand obstacle, sustained chiefly by the spirit of 
murty, that prince of the power of the air, could 
Be managed, Something mast be done for this pur- 
yuse, or a dissolution of this Union seems inevita- 
ye. The South must abandon her andue aspira- 
tions for permanent and dominant control in the 
councils and politics of the country, The North 
must concede to the South every just claim, bat 
will, [ trust, yield nothing more. This Union dis- 
solved! Sad and dreadful day! Thiuk of the 
broad and happy land! 

Ilow happy we were a few weeks ago! all was; 
peace; things looked as if we could not be dis-| 
turbed and agitated as we had been. The storm) 
had ceased; the sun of peace and harmony, or} 

rosperity and joy, shone on all the millions of the 
and. But suddenly, unexpectedly, in the bright- 
ness of mid-day, with nota cloud in the heavens, 
comes the thunder-clap, and a continent trembles. | 
] fear more than ever; I fear for one of the worst! 
of evils—the dissolution of the Union. The pros- | 
peet of it is now, in my view, greater than ever he-| 
ture; and] fear it, because the North cannot, must} 
not, will wot go on conceding and conceding to the} 
South. 

We have conceded enough,and long enough, to! 
justify us in the conclusion, that concessivn is of} 
no further use. Now, we must guy, no more} 
slavery either in new territory or in new States. | 
Let the North unite in this, and it ean be done. 
Let them unite as one wan; let them lay aside all} 
past differences of whig and democrat, abolition} 
and free soil, and all thut hinders concert in a com-} 
mon eause——tet Sy-z nes bo hy-gones—and let them | 
gird thenselyes te the struggle, for the rights and! 
the liberty which our Constitution gives us. Who 
will notdo it! Let bim auswer, and then put the 
mark on hin. . 

i said, Lilie my country. How long this land 
of my fathers, the glory of all lands, shall be con- 
tinued and blessed, is not for me to foresee. But, 
gir, if worst comes to worst, [ could lay off the 
garment of my profession, and put ona soldier's 
coat in the cause of freedom. (Tremendous and 
long-contiuued cheering aad shouts of applause.) 
Or. i { should be too™vid—-[ don’t think [ am yet 
—Ii would bear wy part in any way, in prayer and 
ja worship, or amid the battle and the bluod. If 








disunion comes, then will civil war come—ani 
then, having strength, I will go to the Throne 
Grace with prayers and tears for my country, 
thence, wiping these tears, if need be, to battle and 
to death. 

Or, sir, for if I, and some others, live not to se 
the dreadful day, many there are here to night who 
may. My young friends, count on me forone with 
others. Tf so happy as to attain that better worl} | 
of our hopes, there, with censors fall of odors,) 
and with saints and with angels, we will go up te 
the throne of God and the Lamb, asking Him that’ 
sitteth thereon still to bless oar land, and make it) 
the glory of all lands. 





PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S SPEECH. 


The following is from Professor Silliman, who, ' 
after repeated calls, rose and said :— 


Mr. President and Fellow Citizens: I had no in- 
timation of a wish that { should speak to you, aud 
at this late hour what I shall say will be very brief. 
What I have to say in a very few remarks, will he} 
chiefly historical. it has happened to me, by the 
favug of God, to-he born amid the scenes of the rey- 
olution. Fairfield, my native town, was.burnt by 
the British troops. My father served in ourarmies, 
Sir, LJove liberty—it is a part of my being. -Tim-. 
bibed it when an infant apon my mother’s breast. | 
I have never meddled in political gatherings—neter 
in my life attended « caucus, and never before this | 
day have I addressed apublic assembly upon afpo- | 
litieal question. ‘There has been noca// heretofore, | 
gentlemen. I have often heard the ery of danger} 
and disunion, but I heeded not such threats that} 
meant nothing. They passed hy me as idle words,? 
as breath spent in vain. But, gentlemen, a real | 
crisis has now come over us, and now for tho first! 
tine I tremble for my country. I remember every | 
expital'event—every event of prominence which has 
occurred to us since our history as a nation eet 

| 





Tn speaking upon this subject, I desire to exercise 
charity,—that charity which rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but in the truth. During my whole life, it) 
has been my purpose to afford to others who might | 
differ from me, the charity which I claimed fur wy-! 
self. Ny 
We have among us different political parties. | 
These parties differ upon various points :—but, | 
gentlemen, let us throw these differences all aside 
now, and let us all stand together for the defence! 
of liberty as one man! (Cheers.) I was already 
in mature life, and at the head of a family, when 
the Missouri Compromise act was passed. The | 
excitement was intense. Missouri was admitted, | 
and that by a few northern votes. The character 
and aspect of such northern men have been well | 
preerind to you by a gentleman who preceded me. | 
can go into the street, and shake hands with an! 
honest man who differs with mein politics. I have! 
been through the South, and I have there very! 
many warm fricnds—many men are in that section | 
of our country whom IT honor and respect, although 
we may differ widely in views. All these I can} 
grasp by the hand as friends. But shall I grasp | 
the hand of a Northern dough-face? Neves!) 
(Tremendous elgering.) Sir, Connecticut has been | 
disgraced by a Senator from this State. He has} 
proved a traitor to his-country. | (Groans for | 
Toucey.) Gentlemen, I do view with the most in-! 
tense anxiety this thing. No more free States, if| 
this bill passes, Slave States cut up into smaller 


ones—the Senate filled hy slaveholding legislators | 
——the House deluged by slayeholding representa-| 
tives—every 50,000 slaves being equivalent to! 
our) 


30,000 of our northern freemen! What is 
remedy! The bellot ber! (Applause.) Let us 
throughout the North unite asa band of brothers ; 
let there be a party for Liberty ; let not the word 
whig or democrat be spoken—but let it be the par- 
ty of liberty. (Cheers.) T have never beenalarm- | 
ed at the threats of dissolution—but I do say, if| 
this thing is continued, the dissolution of the Union | 
is sure. 

if we look geographically at our country, we see 
a noble belt of free States—from the far north, | 
along the Atlantic to the slave line, thence across, 
skirting the borders of the great lakes on the north, 
and the Ohio on the south, and thence to the far-| 
ther west and northwest. [love my country—my 
whole country! But I love more that principle, | 
dearer to our fathers than their country, dearer to 
them than-their lives—uissrty. (Shouts of ap- 
plause.), I pray that a contest between the North | 
und the South may never come. But if such a! 
struggle should come, I should feel that I could, ) 
and would take my place in the controversy. And 
here, belore closing, I will refer to that old hero, | 
Gen. Houston, who, repenting the irregularities ot | 
his youth, has reformed in his old age, and who 
has dured to speak openly in the face of the South 
against this contemplated wickedness. Heisano-| 
ble example to our young men—let them profit by 
it. | hope that that speech of his will be read and | 
thought ofall through our country. In view of} 
our wrougs to the poor Indians—in view of the ter- 
rible wrongs we have done and are now proposing | 
to do to the poor African, and through them, in 
ten-fold measure upon ourselves, let us remember 
that God is just, and that He may visit us with His} 
righteous indignation, | 


Dr. Wariann’s Speecn ar THE Nesraska MEEt-| 
inc. The Journal of Thursday, publishes the Anti-| 
Nebraska speech of Dr. Wayland, at the Beneficent | 
Church, on the 7th inst. Like Dr. Hall, our ven-} 
erable College president has omitted soute senti-| 
ments which we shall take the liberty to supply. | 
as we have space and opportunity. ‘To appeal to) 
southern. Christians he said, ‘ cana man be a Chris- 
tian, and sit at a communion table with a colored brother | 
of his own church, and then go from that table and 
sell that brother on the auction block asa slave?’ At} 
this, there was a response of No! no! from the | 
audience, followed by loud applause. This ques- 
tion is left out of the printed speech. Wil! North-| 
ern members of Congress and Southern doctors of | 
divinity make a note of the above sentiment, ut-} 
tered by Dr. Wayland, at the Anti-Nebrasks meet- 
ing, holden in Providence, March 7th, 1854? 

Nevertheless, the printed speech is an excellent 
anti-slavery document. We shall publisi it in | 
next week's Freeman.—Rhode Island Freeman. 





Epvwakp Everett. In the last number of her paper, | 
‘Tue Una,’ Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, now at Wash- 
ington, (wife of Ilon. Thomas Davis, of the House of 
Representatives,) in speaking of the debates in the Sen-, 
ate, on the Nebraska Bill, says— | 


At one o'clock, Mr. Everett took the floor, and) 
now there wasa breathless silence where a moment 
befure ail were buzzing like a swarm of hees, His) 
voice was low, and he seemed to us laboring under| 
some oppression orembarrassment. We had heard | 
his eloquence described as unrivalled. and we look- 
ed to see him break away from his restraint. Bat) 
not so; he labored on, and on, smoothing and 
rounding every period, till there was no vitality in 
it: not a feeling of ours was touched with sympathy 
for the outraged Indian, not ene momentary spark | 
of indizoation roused against the purposed wrong 


‘wo the negroes, to the North, or to the spirit of the 


eompact which had heretofore been held sacred. 
In all this there was not one word that evinced the 
man had ever had a heart to help his intellect. 
When he spoke of Webscer, there was, indeed, a 
momentary glow, a little warmth in the eulogy up- | 
on him, and the Compromise of 1850, might by: 
some have been deemed eloquent, but not having) 
any reverence for the memory of the man of giant 
intellect, who dehased himself to the lowest moral 
position, and dragged down with him his worship- 
pers, we were not able to appreciate it. On revicw- 
ing the impression of this speech, we caanot but 
still consider it a very small bid for the Presidency. | 





Tue Hercurson Fasnty. This musical band of 
brothers, who have, for some time past {been enter- 
taining our citizens with their sweet ministrelsy, 
gave us their last concert on Saturday afternoon of | 
lust week. They leave oar city to-day; and they 
will bear with them the thanks and the blessings, 
of many hearts to whose enjoyment they have rich- | 
ly ministered. In the series of concerts which they 
juve given in this city, they have proved their! 
supreme love of Right, and their deep sympathy! 
with suffering humanity. They have remembered 
those in bonds as bound with them, and have open- 
ed their mouths (in most persuasive strains) for 
the dumb, and pleaded the cause of the oppressed. 
The grateful blessing of the slave, dearer to them 
than the applause of monarchs, rests upon them, 
and the benediction of the philanthropist shall ac- 
company them wherever they gv. We wish them 
most abundant success, and we heartily congratu- 
late the audiences who are to have the pleasure of 
listening to them during the nest few weeks.— 





| ment was aithorized by him to make it, or knew} 


| ference. 


| dered into the ‘custody of his master, upon a final} 


declared their intentions to become citizens. 


THE MILWAUKIE SLAVE CASE . 


Speaking of the rescue of Glover, the alleged 
slave, Mr. Booth, of the Milwaukie Free Democrat, 
says that he saw a rash for the jail among the im- 
mense crowd who had been deliherating on what 
was best to be done for the fugitive: thousands 
had flocked to the Court House square, and around 
the jail, the excitement being intense. 

A man qsickly kicked in the outer door. Piek- 
axes broke through the wall by ithe side of the 
guard door, lined with iron and strongly bolted ; 
the eastings were removed, and the door taken 
out; the cell was econ opened, and in about fit 
teen minutes the ‘prisoner was out, amid great 
cheering, placed in a two-horse buggy. and taken 
to Walker's Point Bridge in double quick time—) 
the crowds in the street, from the Court House to 
the bridge, cheering him. 

At the bridge, Glover left this buggy and. took 
another, and secon disappeared. He did not-reach 
Racine. Saturday evening, as was expected, the 
thaw having affected the undergrouud railroad, go 
that the locomotive had to take a new track. Ra- 
cine was all exeitement yesterday, and the milita- 
ry were underarms. He was delivered at Racine 
at sunrise Sunday morning, amid great rejoicings. 

On the Lith, & complaint was entered in tie 
United States Commissioners’ Court, under the 
Fogitive act of 1850, against Sherman M. Booth, | 
for niding, assisting ad abetting in the escape of | 
Joshua Glover, from the custody of Depaty Mar-| 
shal Cotten, on the Tlth of March inst. Mr. B. 
not being ready for an examinatjon, the case was| 
pat over to Tuesday, 22d inst. 

We give some points from the decision of Judge! 
Miller, in releasing Garland, the slave-catcher, | 
from the custody of the Racine county Sheriff: | 

The writ of habeas corpus is not prohibited >y | 
the law for the extradition of fugitives; but other | 
courts or authorities, than those of the United 
States, are prohibited from issuing it. It is a law! 
of the United States, and ean only be administered | 
hy the United States Courts, Judes. and Comaiis- | 
stoners ; and none but Judges can allow the writ) 
of Aabcas corpus to inquire into arrests made under) 
it. Such is the case in regard to all other laws} 
authorizing the issue and service of process.—| 
While persons are under arrest by virtue of pro-! 
ceas from a State Court, the Federal Courts eunnot| 
interfere ; and so rice versa, except in such cases| 
as these. Nor can the courta of either gaern-| 
ment, by any warrant or process, restrais the! 
service of the process of the other. The judiiary | 
of each government is independent of the oer: | 
and the federal courts have, in all instancet, en-| 
deavored to prevent any conflict between then. | 

On Saturday last, the day of service of my war-| 
rant for the arrest of Glover, and before hishear- | 
ing, it seems hy the return of Sheriff Moris to 
this writ of habeas corpus, that a warrant was! 
plaged in his hands for service against Garkind, | 
the person who procured the warrant from me. | 
That warrant against Garland was issued a the 
information and complaint of one Charles Clem- 
ent, for an assault and battery, alléged to have 
been committed by said Garland upon Glover. The 
return of Marshal Cotton, giving the reas #s fim, 
his not producing Glover this day for his hewing, | 
is filed in court. j 

The prisoner Garland, by his counsel, called) 
Cotton to the stand to prove the facts siated in 
his return, and the facts connected with the arrest | 
of Glover, and that no more foree was usd than 
was necessary. ‘The counsel of the respondent 
Morris objected to the hearing of Cottonjand de- 
clined calling any witnesses, or producingany evi- 
dence on the subject. Lt not being made to uppear 
that this Charles Clement interfered in this usat-| 
iter, at the instance of Glover, or that there was 
any other trespass committed on Glover, or that! 
he had any cause of complaint except the wrrest ; | 
and Cotton's return, under oath, steting that no | 
more foree was applied than was neressary fur the | 
execution of the warrant, upon the objections of| 
respondent, I did not deem it necessary to re-bear 
Cotton. lt also appears in that return, that Gar-} 
land was assisting him in making the arrest at his, | 
Cotton’s request. Upon these iucts, the decision } 
is to be made. 

The Judge then quotes the law of the United | 
States of March 2, 1833, in relation to the Hadeas 
Corpus, and states that Garland, having been em: | 
ployed by the proper officer to assist in the cap- 
ture of Glover, he comes within the class of per- 
sons protected hy that law. 

A writ of habeas corpus from a State Jadge 
would require the instant discharge of that Sher- 
if. ‘This law of Congress is nothing more than 
giving to the Courts of the United States the same} 
power in rezard to their oflicers and persons ucting 
under theitlaws. Butin this case, Glover dves! 
not make complaint, nor does it appear that Cle- 





! 


the facts. Ulementis a volunteer in this matter,! 
without right or authorized. He may not even) 
have the thanks of Glover, for his officious inter-) 
Garland and the Marshal cannot be in-! 
terfered witl, in the service of the warrant, nor) 
now in the pursuit of Glover, who was rescued. | 
The warrant issued by me had not been fally exe- | 
euted. The Marshal is authorized by it, to hold! 
Glover in custody antil he be discharged or or- 


hearing. Glover has heen rescued, and is now at} 
large, but is ret liable to be retaken by his alleged | 
master, Garlind, or by the Marshal upon that! 
warrant. They havea legal right to enter upon! 
fresh pursuic. By the law, the Marshal is liable} 
to Garland for the value of Glover, in the State of} 
Missouri. Such being the case, the Marshal will) 
feel it his duty to retake Glover, if possible, and} 
he has a right to call upon Garland to aid him in} 
the effort: — 

The affiirof the rescne of Glover was an out-| 
rage ; but t» deprive the Marshal and Garland from 
making full service of the warrant upon Glover, 
by the imprisonment of either or both of these 
persons, is a grenter outrage. In this proceeding, 
upon this writ of habeas corpus, | do not pass upon 
the guilt or innocence of Garland, in regard to the 
matter alleged in the warrant aguust him. He is 
amenable to the laws of the State, and liable to 
be tried in the Courts of the State; but, before he | 
can be arrested for an act done in parsuance of a! 
law of the United States, he must first have accom- | 
plished that act. If this ease was reversed, as to 
the State Governinent, the Marshal would not be} 
permitted hy ine to hold Garland one minute in his! 
custody. The prisoner must be discharged. 

A certificate of discontinuance of proceedings | 





l against Garland before the Mayer of Racine, was| 


handed me by the Sheriff of Racine County, imme- 
diately after the diseharge. 





The Chicage Tribune of Monday, referring to the! 
rescue, asys:—*We regret such disturbances of the! 
public tranquillity ; but slave-hunters must learn, if! 
they have not learned already, that the days of kidnap-} 
ping are about over ; and if they desire to escape the} 
punishment that persons engaged in such basiness de-} 
serve, they will keep clear of Northern Tlinois and} 
Wisconsin. Whatever disposition our citizens might) 
heretofore have had to pay passive obedience to the fu-| 
gitive slave law, which violates every principle of hua-! 
manity, liberty and religion, they possess none now. | 
The violators of the Missouri Compromise have forfeited | 
all vight to appeal to liw to sastain them in hunting | 
down, with bluod-bound ferocity, the fugitive from sla-! 
very.’ 


iB The Milwaukie Free Democrat closes its necount | 
of the affair as follows :-— 

« We send greeting to the Free States of the Union, | 
that, in Wisconsin, the Fugitive Slave Law is repealed ! 
The first aggmpt to enforce the jaw, in this State, has 
signally, gloriously failed ! No slave-catcher can here- 
after tread our soil but at his peril, The Slave Power} 
may repeal the Compromises in favor of Freedom. We 
will repeal those in favor of Slavery. Tire Slave Power 
may pass its Nebraska bill extending slavery into free 
territory, and excluding all foreigu-bern inhabitants 
from voting and holding office, even though they have 
Oar for- 
eign-boru citizens send back the indignant answer— 
No MORE COMPROMISES WITH SLAVEKY! FREEDOM, IT 
MUST AND SHALL BE PRESERVED! PeRisit ALL ENACT- 
MENTS ESTABLISAING SLAVERY ON Free Sort !’ 





‘SH At a public meeting held at Syracuse, N. Y., 2 
ew daya since, the following resolution was adopted :— 


That the citizens of Syracuse, in the early and tri- 
umphant days of the Fugitive Slave Liaw, made one 
a to all the world—and kept it—and that we now 
oifer to join with Milwaukie and Racine, and all our 
sister cities of the North, in a holy confederacy, which, 
by all that is venerable in the memory of our fathers, 
ali that is glorious in the structure of cur institutions, 
all that is precious in the reputation of our country, ali 
that is imperative in the claims of humanity, all that is 
solemn in the commandments of God, shall swear that 
no friendless or broken-hearted fagitive shall ever agai: 
be consigned to slavery from the Novth, under the ac- 
cursed Act of 1850. 





THE LIBERATOR. 
Mo Ysion with Slavefolders. 











MR. PILLSBURY. 

A brief note was received by the last Liverpool 
steamer from our friend Parker PiLisBURY, announc- 
ing that he was slowly improving in health, being able 
to sit up an hour or two each day, and having a better 
appetite. His disease, however, is such as to excite a 
good deal of anxiety on the part of his friends, and 
considerable time must elapse, we fear, before he can 
be proneunced entirely out of danger. He still remains 
at the hospitable home of Joun B. Estt1n, of Bristel, 
who, though himself in delicate health, is rejoiced to 
have the opportunity of ministering to the needs of one 
who has labored so untiringly and for so many years in 
the cause of the oppressed as Mr. Pitessury. To his 
amiable daughter, Miss Mary Esrirx, (one of our most 
efficient co-laborers on that side of the Atiantic,) the 
most grateful acknowledgments are due for her highly 
interesting letters to Mr. May, the General Agent, 
especially in regard to the situation of Mr. Picussery, 
and the sympathy and kindly feeling which she man- 
ifests towards him. Verily, our Bristol friends shall 


never lose their reward. 
———- - r - — 


HISSING OF THE SNAKES. 

The Remonstrance against the Nebraska Bill, which 
was presented to the U.S. Senate, signed hy THREE 
THOUSAND Clergymen, of all denominations, is excit- 
ing the deadliest hatred and the most fearful appre- 
hensions throughout the ranks of the enemies of im- 
partial freedom. No such religious demonstration has 
been made, touching the action of the government on 
any subject, since the adoption of the American Consti- 


tation. 
treatment it receiver! in the Senate, on the part of Sena- 
tors Douglis, Badger, Maison and Butler—absolute con- 
tempt and fierce denunciation. The Richmond Exz- 
aniner brands it as ‘a mendacions and blasphemous 


Our readers have been duly apprised of the 





menorial,’ and as ‘ disclosing the devil's foot,’ and de-| 
clires that the great Methodist Charch, South, is the | 


only one that has acted with a particleof manly candor! 


and Christian (') sincerity in this matter, severing all / 
connection with brethren of the stiletto, the assassin’s | 
knife, and the surplice al the North's! 

The Washington (ation (the organ of the Adminis. | 
tration) speaks of ‘the profane protest of the nolorious | 
three thousand clergymen, who recklessly assume to! 
speak inthe name of Almighty Ged against an act of! 
just and honorable legislation’ !!—charges them with | 


* throwing themselves into the arena fo aid the avowed | 
enemies of the republic,’—and with ‘ having literally | 
unchurched themselves by this uninvited and seanda- | 
lous meddling in polities’ ! | 
All this is equally instructive and refreshing. For | 





‘ILLINOIS A SLAVEHOLDING STATE. 
Salle Co., Dlinois, 
: se mag a 8, 1854. } 

Dear Ma. Ganrisox—I write you from [llinois, the 
State that the * Little Demagogue’ (alias * Giant’) 
Douglas in part misrepresents in the Senate of the 
United States. I said misrepresents: but I mnst in 
conscience take it back, for none but unserupulous 
scoundrels can represent it truly, in the matter of sia- 
very. [have been in this State but a few months, but 
by careful observation of the sentiments of the people 
as manifested in the public press, nd a study of its 
laws, I have learned that the State of Minois is far hehind 
any other nominally free State in the Union, in every 
thing that tends to elevate and ennoble humanity. Ili- 
nois, in the light of past history or present fact, should 
not be numbered with the free States; bat in its spirit 
and practice it is, to all intents ond purposes, a slave- 
Kolding State; and ought always te be spoken of and 
treated acecrdingly. Its slave code is as bloody and 
barbarous as that of any Southern State. It owns, 
works, buys, sells and whips slaves, according to law, 
the same as Louisiana or Tezas. The infamous Black 
Law, enacted during the last session of the Legislature, 
has had ample precedents of twenty years standing, 
which were revised and refined in 1845, and placed 
among the Revised Statutes of the State. A stranger, 
perhaps, would be surprised at, and ready to dispute 
the statement, that Tllinois is a slaveholding State; but 
it is nevertheless even so. It is trae that the ordinance 
of 87, for the government of the North West Territory, 
of which Iilinois was then a part, prohibited slavery or 
involuntary servitude therein, except for the punish- 
ment of crimes. But it expressly provides for the car- 
rying out of the second section of the fourth article of 
the Constitution of the United States, which provides 
for hunting down and returning fugitives from actual 
slavery at the South, who may escape into said Terri- 
tory. Jt is true also, that in the Constitation of the 
State of Illinois it is declared, (Art. Sth, see. Ist,) that) 
‘ali men are born equally free and independent, and | 
have certain inherent and indefeasible rights; among 


which are those of enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, and acquiring, possessing and protecting pro- 
perty and reputation, and of pursuing their own hap- 
piness.” Article 6th, section Ist declares, that neither 
slavery nor involuntary punishment shall hereafter be 
iutroduced into the State of [Mlinois, otherwise than for 
the punishment of crimes whereo’ the.party shall have 
been fully convicted ; nor shall any maie person, arrived 
xt the age of eightven years, be held to serve any per- 
son as servant ander any indenture herecfier made, un- 
Jess such person shall enter into such indenture while 
in a state of perfect freedom, and on condition of a lone 
fide condition received or to be received fur their ser- 
vice. Nor shall any indenture of any negro or mulat-| 
te hereafter made and executed out of this State, or if 
made in this State, where the time of service exceeds 
one year, be of the least validity, except those given in 
the case of apprenticeship.” Section 2d. * Each and ev- 


more than twenty years, the clergy of New England) ry person bound to service by contract or indenture in 
have denounced the abolitionists as lacking in sound | Virtue of the laws of Illinois Territory hereafter exist-| 
judgment, good temper, Christian courtesy, and bother- | ing, and in conformity thereto, without fraud or col- 
ly kindness, in their treatment of the question of Sla- | lusion, shall be held to a performance of that contract 
very, and hence they have needlessly brought upon | of indenture; and such pegrces or mulattoes as have 
themselves the hot indignation of the South ; and now, | been registered aceord:ng to said laws, shall serve out 
these reverend critics, waking wp at last to a sense of | the time appointed hy said laws; provided that the cbil- 
their duty, attempt to prevent the introluction of sla- | dren bereafier born of such persons, negroes and mu- 





very to an immense territéry plighted to freedom, are | 

io f - j 
denounced by the minions of the Slave Power as bitter- 
ly as the most ‘ ultra’ of the ‘ Garrisonians’ ! 


a 


ANOTHER ATROCIOUS OUTRAGE. 

We copy the following account of the arrest, exami-| 
nation and imprisonment of Miss Delia Webster, form- | 
erly of Vermont, from the Louisville Courier of the | 
18th inst. No proof—only suspicion! What next? 


*On Wednesday, Miss Delia Webster, a notorious | 
character in this State, who resides opposite Madison, | 
was artaigned before Judge Gray of Trimble county, on | 
acharge of enticing away slaves from their owners in | 
that county. There was evidence, that since her resi- | 
dence in that county, some twenty slives had escaped | 
from her neighborhood ; also, that Messrs. Day and | 


Cram, who stand indicted in that county for enticing | 


. " . ' 
away slaves, reside on the same farm with her, and are | 
her friends and associates ; also, that she had hereto- | 


fore been convicted on a charge of aiding in the escape’ 
of slaves, It was also shown, to the Court, by a num-| 
her of the most respectable citizens of her neighbor- | 
hood, that she was generally suspected of having had | 
something to do with the recent eseape of slaves from | 
that vicinity. Upon this evidence, Judge Gray re-| 
quired Miss Webster to give bond, with sureties, in the 
sum of $10,000, that she would be of good behavior, | 
or that she would give bond in the same amount that | 
she would leave the State, and never return to it. In! 
default of giving bail as required, Miss Webster is now | 
in the Bedford jail.’ 


caer | 
DID HE SAY 80? 
March 27, 1854. | 
Mr. Garrison: | 
Dear Sin—In the Linerator of the 17th inst., under 
the head of * Refuge of Oppression,’ there is 9 piece) 
headed ‘ Climax of Insolence,’ which purports to be an | 
extract of a speech of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. As| 
said extract is so insolent to the North, and so low and | 
degrading in language, that those whose attention 1! 
have called to it doubt its ever have been uttered by | 
Mr. Stephens or any one else in Congress, [have thought | 
it might be your duty to republish the same, giving the | 
authority upon which it first appeared in your pxper ;! 
at least, it would be a kindness to me, and many other | 
of your readers, for you to do so. 
Respectfully, yours, 
L. HOLMES. 


{ra™ We copied the extract referred to by our corre- 
spomlent just as we found it circulating in the newspa- 


pers It was a free rendering of Stephens’ speech, by 
the Washington correspondent of the New York T'ri- | 
bune. On our first page, in its appropriate depart- 
ment, we give what Senator Stephens admits he said 
in the speech referred to, 23 revised by himself; and it: 
will be seen that, though he did not use the precise lan-_ 
guage imputed to him, no injustice was done to him in 
regard to his insolent manner and malignant spirit to- | 
wards the people of the North.]— Ed. Lis. 


—_— -_———-- 


‘AMERICAN JUBILEE.’ — | 
A specimen number of a paper with this title, to be_ 
published in quarto form, either monthly or semi-month- , 
ly, according as the means may be furnished, has just 
been issued in the city of New York, by Wittiam Goop- 
ELL. Terms, per annum, for twelve numbers, 60 cts. | 
It denies that the Federal Government, under the Fed-. 
eral Constitution, has either a moral or a political right 
to tolerate slavery tn any of Siules belonging to the 
Federal Union, for a singie day. Slavery is either to 
be protected at the North, or prohibited at the South, 
The Federal Government cannot protect freedom in| 
some of the States, and protect slatery in others of 
them. This is virtually the same thing as ‘ No Union 
with Slaveholders.” We do not care how stringently | 
the lines are drawn between Freedom and Slavery :—| 
they can never walk together. | 





i 

Tne Anti-Stavery Apvocate, (London.) The Pin 
bers fur February and March are before as, and fully, 
sustain the high reputation which the -Jdvocafe has | 
established for itself The position of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches in America, as regards 
Slavery, is distinct!y set forth.—Various articles show 
the progress of the Anti-Slavery cause in Great Britain. 
—The Nebraska question was beginning to attract at- 
tention.—The infamous course of John Mitchel is more 
calmly noticed, and causes less surprise, than we had 
expected. They doubtless knew him better than we.— 
The arrival of Parker Pillsbury is chronicled ; he has 
received the warmest possible welcome from thove 
friends in Ireland and England whom his infirm health 
has permitted him to visit—Copious extracts are made 
from the Report of the late Bazaar.—The Apvocate is 
published monthly, at seventy-five cents a year, inclad- 
ing postage. Subscriptions received at this office. 
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the laws of the State.’ 


lattoes, shall become free, males at the age of twenty- 
one, and females at the age of eighteen years.’ 

These are the provisions of the Constitation, and such } 
were the provisions of the ordinance of ’87, but neither | 
have been regarded in the legislation of the State, or! 
by the people in their practice. The Constitytion of the | 
State has been waste paper; and the ordinance of Con- | 
gress has not been a decent scare-crow. As Mr. Doug-, 
las said the other day in the Senate, people carried} 
their slaves into the Territory in defiance of law, and! 
they have held them ever since, in defiance of the State 
Constitution. They have enacted the statute in epen! 
and confessed violation of the organic law. ‘ Inden-| 
tured servants’ and their descendants, and slaves flee-| 
ing from slavery at the South, have been hopelessly en-| 
tangled in the wily meshes of such laws as the one pass-| 
ed last year, and imprisoned and sold ¢ for a term of. 
years,’ to pny the ‘expenses of catching,’ or claimed | 
by blood-hounds from the Seuth, and returned by the | 
executive of the State. And, so far as the colored peo- 
ple are concerned, and their hope of liberty, their con- 
dition ig as crushing and hopeless as that of the abso- 
lute chattels of Alabama. For instance, note the fol- 
lowing laws, approved March 2d, 1845, chapter 9th, 
section 24th of the Revised Statutes; which provide, | 
that ‘indentured or registered colored servants, or 
horses, cattle, or live stock, may be attached for debt, 
and sold at auction to satisfy the demand.’ Servants 
here are enumerated in Southern language with * other 





| cattle,’ and treated in every sense like chattels, only, | 


| 


forsooth, (thanks to the great humanity of a vacates 
State!) they are sold fur a ‘ term of years!’ long, long! 
years of hopeless and bitter despair, which the poor slave 
may never see expire this side of the grave. 

Chapt. 30th of the Revised Statutes, approved by the | 
Council of Revision, March 8d, 1845, entitled ‘ Crimin.| 
al Jurisprudence’—(note that the crimes mentioned are | 
love of liberty, declared to be the equal birthright of} 
all, in the paragraph cited from the Constitution) in 
the 14th division of the chapter, section 159 provides, 
that ‘if any person shall harbor or secrete a fugitive 
slave or servant, or in any way hinder or prevent the! 
lawfal owner or owners of such slaves or servants from | 
| 


retaking them in a lawful manner, every such person | 


j 


i 
| 
j 
| 


| so offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemennor, | 


and fined not exceeding five handred dollars, and in-! 
; 
prisoned six months.’ Chapter 74th of the Revised 


| Laws, section 1, provides, that ‘No black or mulatto |! 


person shall be permitted to reside in the State antil 
such-person shall produce to the County Commission- | 
ers’ Court, a certificate of his or her freedom; (yet 

liberty is the self-evident and inalienable right of all !)) 
and until such person shall fill a bond with good and. 
sufficient security to the use of the county, in the pe-| 
nal sum of one thousand dollars, that such persen shall i 
never become a charge to the coanty, and that they shall” 
at all times demean themselves in strict conformity with 

Who, white or black, would be 

able to comply with such acondition? It might: as 

well read, ‘No black or mulatto person shall ever be 
allowed, under any circumstances, to step foot on the: 
soil of the State; provided always, they are not ** inden-, 
tured’’ to a white person.’ ‘Indenture’ is the very. 
innocent wame which slavery has assumed in the State. | 
Conscious guilt always seeks to hide its shame under| 
ascanty garb, Tlinois, I think, deserves the ev erlast~ | 
ing compliments of the South. The * Little Giant’ ought 
to be President. 

Section 2d of the same Revision provides, that ‘if! 
any person shall harbor any colored person or mulatto! 
not having such certificate, and given such bond, and| 
taken certificate thereof; or shall hire or give'suste-| 
nance to such negro or mulatto, siiall be fined five han-| 
dred dollars, one half to the use of the county, the other | 
half to the use of the informant.’ ‘Informant’ means! 
this: a man bribed to kidnap his brother equal, and | 
make him a slave; and to punish asa felon the man| 
who dares to obey the Christian injunction, Do unto 
others as ye would have others do unto you. 


| 


Section 4th provides that ‘every black and mulatto 
person not having such certificate,’ &c., shall be deemed 
a runaway, and makes it the duty of magistrates to ar- 
rest such persons, and keep them at the public expense, 
and if no owner can Le drummed up, to sell them ‘for a 
term of years,’ to pay the bills. ‘he other provisions 
of the same chapter are copies from the slave codes of 
the South, and are equally barbarous and inhuman. 
Blacks are not allowed to congregate—to leave the 
plantation—-may be whipped, if found away without a 
pass—imay ‘be whipped twenty lashes for every eight 
dollars’ where white persons are punishable with fine— 
not allowed to make contracts—if they do, they” ars 
null and void—not allowed to own property—if they 
do, it shall be to the useof the master—master may 





‘whip them? if lazy or disobedient—+ no Indiay 
shall own any servant,’ &e. These laws Aisi, 


R (the » 
shem) have been in force ever since may 


the erg 


Abin. & 
the State, I will net quote fiem the + Bla , 4 “a 
. . . CR Lay! 
1862—that is alrendy notorious, the wopy ove 
™ ONGP, 


Such is the slave code of Hlincis ; and it 
ous, that wherever it does not suit + son, 
slaveholders, public sentiment overrides the ri 
have no means at hand of knowing the CXact ee 
of slaves in the Statethat is, * indentured —_ 
servants’—but one thing [ain sure of, 4); Sie 
safficient to contro! the legislation of the State, y 
always done so. Tlinois isa type of ty, 

has 2 North and South; the South owns 9... 
North does not; but it (the North) wiijing), ' 
into the most guilty compromises to syi the . 
of the South. Slavery rules in the Leg'ay,,, ‘ 
does in the Congress’ of the nation; it Vigna. 
hances and tramples on Constitutions w+), “een 
reckless impunity. What folly for Pree Scilew. | 
such a cry about ‘superseding compromises ’ aed 
Acting * Wilmot Provisos’! When dil Slavery ey, 
the laws of God or man? When was she ever knows « 


regard a pledge, or keep a ‘compromise? Conn... 
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Te 
mi | 
© Unig 

demers 


le 


Deed 


of 1820, ordinance of °87, Wilmot Proviso’ = 


Who 
they effect? Slavery derides such cobwebs 


who work go hard to epin them—does this even ; 
Senate, through the mouth ofa grave senator, «yy. 
says Mr, Douglas, in his Speech on the Nelya ka} 
*does the South care for your « prohibitory gy, 
Nothing ! they have introduced slavery where: ep js 
been prohibited by Congress.’ 
that will be their future policy. likes 
ask Messrs. Sumner, Chase and Giddings, if they y 
enter into any compact with freehooters, with » ’ 
pectation that such characters would Ye fajihfy) 
promises? A man im practic! life, who trusi. yy, 
perty to a notorious swindler, is laughed at, wy 
South gives evidence that she possesses a conse} 


aud 


at 


And he intimates y ” 


Now, I would 


1@ tr 


recognizes any moral obligations whatever, it, 
time to trust her; but it is the height of folly to a. 
until she does, A nation of man-stealers, ta te ral s 
ence, must be expected to be » nation of liars. fy, 
questionably immaterial to liberty whether the X 
ka bill posses, affirming the Missouri Coniprom's., 
superseding it—with the Wilmot Pooviso, or with y » 
Slavery will he carried into Nebraska, law or no !yy 
Tam glad to see that Lysander Spooner openly ys 
publicly disclaims sympathy with the alsard d - 
of Free Seilism, as he is generally supposed to beluy,, 
that party. 
But I fear [ have made my letter much too lorz fy 
your crowded columns, and so T will stop where {gy 
Yours, as ever, in the cause of linmanity, 
A. J. GROVER 





OSE et LESS Re 
REV. EDWARD E. HPALE’S LECTURE cy 
ELAVERY. 

This fifth of the * Independent’ course of Jecigr, 
delivered to an audience of eighty perscis at the Ve 
onaon, was a sketch of *The great Missouri delute of 
1820, and of the history of the generation which jay 
followed.’ 

The lecturer congratulated his audience that the a. 
ject had lost the interest which belonged to it fr 
eight hours ago, and that the cause of ficcdom was; 2 
victorious. Nevertheless, his 
wanderer in the forests of Maine showed the wisdow of 
the proverb, that one should not hallvo till he is out of 
the woods, 

He was one of thirty-five hundred clergywe 
had recently been rebuked in Congress for exerc'sing 


GWN experience as 4 


one of the plainest rights of citizens: it was not df. 
cult, however, te hear that rebuke, since he felt t 
political view of every question was transient, 
would die; the moral view permanent, destined to iv 

The late movement in Congress was to unsettle wit 
the men of 1520 thought they had settled fore. er— 
ever. But a generation has passed by since that 
and as, ina generation, the body of the community uy. 
dergoes a thorough change, so its business trenssetions 
get examined and re-setiled, Thence it conies that wa 
are now overhauling the Missouri business. 

The lecturer then sketched the state of pablic op 
ion, North and South, at the time of the Missouri (on- 
promise, the preliminary discussion all that winter, te 
thorough confidence felt at the North that the Nuth 
would triumph, and Missouri be kept ont, the -sin‘lire 
ity of the speeches then to those of the 
(except that there seemed to be hetter bleed then, ea 


present criss, 


both sides, than now,) the sarcastic suggestion of Wi. 
liam Pinckney, (since become sober fact,) that mor 
rights might be demanded for women as reasonably s 
for slaves, the very small vote fer the bil! at the frst 
trial, the sudden, amazing, and hitherto unaceounted 
for defection of its Northern opposers in the Houeof 
Representatives between Tuesday night and Wednesdiy 
night, and the howl of indignation which went up from 
the entire North, at finding itself thus deceived 
and betrayed hy, its public servants. 

The father of that 
though John Randolph was probably right in ascribing 
it to Clay. All parties, and all men, disavowed it. 


end 


Why do Northern men manifest less feeling, 0 





movement was still unknown, 


Northern Senators and Representatises less energy" 
behalf of freedom now ? 

Not, the lecturer thought, from want of faith, but 
chiefly from these five considerations :-— 

1. 

2. The greater strength of the mereantile spirit: 

3. The growth of cotten industry : 

4. The existing centralization at Wash! 





a heavy local pressure upen the stranger there; 04, 
5. The growth of a passion fir talk without 
' +) 


The prophets prophesied until John; then t 


of deeds began. Testimeny without act 
prophecy. It is the viclent, (as Jesus suid.) the ac! 
and energetic, who now advance God's kingdom. “he 
South knows, by long experience, how loudly the Je" 
talks, and how little it does, 

If we are defeated—a thing yet possille—the rem 
dies of our position will be these :— 

1. If slavery is fixed upon Nebraska, the Coop 
mises are destroyed on one side as well as on the clot 
We shall no longer be bound by thein. 

2. We must learn (even from one enemies) fo te 
our public men; not to blame our servants hist) 


Scrutinize them too closely. 


3. We must be as closely united for freedom #s 
Southern States are for slavery. 
king 


4. We must work—and not talk, unless we are We'® 
atthe same time, Work in Pray, if yo 
will, after you are heartily at work, hut net till the 
The mest effective protest against slavery is the il 
A pseriiciey 


any wav. 


mencement of free labor upon slave soil. : 
of Nebraska by New England men, with New Engine’ 
principles and habits, would be the most the a6, 
guaranty against slavery there. Cc. K. 
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AID POR &. F. 
Haveruint, Mareh ~ 
Mr. Samven May, Jr.: 

Dear Sin—The undersigned send you the! 
against ovr names, for Stephen F. Weakly. Thee sums 
we cheerfully contribute as cur proportion of the wd 
to which he has been so unjustly subjected for assisting 
& family of fugitive slaves in their escape fron bondage: 


a set 


David P, Harmon..........-+-: 1 850 
Wm. N. Kimball....-....-.---++ Te di 
8. W. Hopkinson..... Ry eer 5 
John Gardner... ......... eee eee! ro = 
Lyman Warthen.........-.-.00500009" : 90 
Whittier & West...........0--+-9°> 4 00 
Bi Dy Engels is Fee Sy ecco ee ees an 

$25 oO 


In addition to the above, I have also to acknowledge 
the receipt of the following : 


E. D. Draper, Hopedale,.....--+++°° $6 4 
George Draper,....*f.e-.+.e00e0000 0" s 00 
A. M. Chase, Cantan,.... 0 .-+-++-°*" : “o 
Benj. Chase, Auburn, N. OH. . eee ee? 00 
George T. Cook, Buston,.--------**"" e 


March 29, 1854. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

r 1770, that a yourg Anglo-Amer- 

stion of eur Colonies, and drew 

oe of the whole world. His nobie| 
iper-buman beauty inspired nui-| 
| almiration. Allwere eager to learn 
nd training; and as somebody 
, what everybody wishes to know, 
partially sat isfied. Ri&imor 

«as first seen in the arms of General 





‘ iv asked how it came there, but it} 
was confided to him by its} 

jer love by selecting for it a} 

wisdom and integrity. | 

the child, | 


ind night, and soon found am-| 


much attached to 


ffection in the beauty, intel- 
The boy be-| 
jardships and dangers, and | 


oted a 
ing charge. 
:iventures. Tle loved to roam/| 
cru, free as the wild deer ; to climb} 

» to gaze from some cliff over the | 
ase of the ocean. He discovered, as by | 
stness, in secret glen or rocky 
vuntain rambles, he succeeded 
that 
: in taming the bird, ewhich 


American Eagle. From 
rever he went, hovering near 

’ , yulder, as he moved or rested. 
j ito the boy’s various moods 
thy. When they roamed the | 

r » eagle would fly from peak to) 
outh to follow him, Sometimes} 


tof sight, hoping to lure the boy up- 


he child was well content to 


+ 


ly loved his native soil. 


As bodily 





eary Dp inh od 
ivent, manly beauty, 
culture had developed 
Through the ample 

he Grecian and Roman 
nd of the patriots of 
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Hancock. And 
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) ia ms, rod 
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1 Marion, and Greene, and-Put- 
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noble heart fainted hy the way- 
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s there a perilous night 
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» no sword 7 jerced, noe gui- 


But, strange to swy 


iched his invulnerable form. 


} ane forth stronger and more 
saw it of enest declared, that, 
enlendors, 


2 good or ill fortune befell his 


,star was plainly visible, 
1 that, when he sat 


Future with these us eyes of 


ps 
eagle rested by his side, not Jove, him- 
In the remotest 
down under 
by serfs and 
that of a Tutelar Saint, or Guardian Ge- 
jut, if he was brave in the field, he was also 
cil There was no national assembly in 
t preside, ant no measure of vital im- 
h he did notoriginate. John Adams, and 
honest Reger Sherman, and all the 
e his bosom friends, and Washington 

i with m father’s affection. 
struggle with the mother 
nded, and the tle won, the young nation 


~athed its ree Now came the 


king sword, 


rights so hardly gained, into 


titutions, to be transmitted as a glorious 


y. The hands which had been knit 
ther against the common enemy, were 
, and needed to be once more peacefully 
ndluring bonds o 


fa family union. Again 


n, the Fathers met to form a national compact, 


n were their efforts foiled. The noble youth, 


n King, sat npon his throne, with the eagle 
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{ nists. It promised to make of its un-/ 


us beasts of burden. Willinzly it scourg- 
them into submission, and joyfally it 
By degrees, the Colonists 
presence, and listen to its counsels ; 

em preferred its cunning speech 
in t wisdem. At 
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irought the Monster inte the Coun- | 
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rebation. The spell of the En-| 
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rs vent with the Monster, he lost the scep- | 
lory of moinhood. The star} 
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g- and darkened their reason They 
vorls which had formerly armed them |} 
ut when they repeated them, the | 
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rhe ine 


fattest morsel he gave te | 
‘blest submission. But a chosen | 
learned a counter-spell against the 
They, alone, dared to stand erect, 
‘'tost malice. These, wherever he could 
. he scourged, and lashed, and tor- 

‘Ttrvel: bat they came out from every trial 
sen spirit. When they looked the Beast 
the free, he shrunk, cowering, from their 

» with his brazen front, he bore a cowardly 
spirits found their way 
© Council of the Nation. While the reptiles 
a under the feet of the Monster, they boldly 
nim in the face, with their *APAGE, 8A- 
They dared to speak the 


ew of these brave 


ancient language 
‘ntry, long since disused, and their powerful 
*tesounded from the mountains te the Sea. They 

dhe cir hearts the image of the King, when he 
1 in his glory, and they saw with bitter grief, in 


,. , Mtly form, the signs of approaching dissolution, 








‘hy his death-knell rang with the hour which 
Ge last half century. Reverently they placed 
‘Wns in the tomb of him whom he had loved s 
life, his early friend and foster father. No stone 
~ ae his birth or death, but the true hearts of 

Will preserve the record on tablets more en- 
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during than those of stone, Thither will they make) 
their melancholy pilgrimage, and, like. Kossuth, bring | 
tothe grave of Freedom the ouly fitting tribute of 
agony and tears. * » ° * 
Now the Monster King rules the land. The Brazen 
Age is revived. Justice and Truth have fied, and Ex- 
pediency and Hypocrisy have taken their place. But 
the true and the faithful, nothing daunted, already see 
the fliming sword of the Avenging Angel, and hear the 
thunder of his mighty wings. At midnight, when the 
Monster and lis crew are rioting in insane revelry, He 
will appear in their midst, and drive them into outer 
darkness. They shall call upon the mountains to cover | 
them, and the sea to swallow them up. But the moun-| 
tains and the sea will cust them back with scorn. With 
their tears and blood mast they expiate the wrongs they 
have so shamelessly inflicted. Fire and sword shal! 
desolate the land, till the last vestige of their hateful 
existence shall be swept from the earth. Then shal! the 
light of a new morning dawn upon the land. The 
Genius of American Freedom shall rise again in pris- 
tine youth and beauty. The eagle shall joyfully wing 
his way back from the mountains at his call. 





Tn union 
with Justice, the King shail reign over his people, 
while frog, their happy nuptials shall spring a long 
line of béneficent Laws, to bless the land. Once more 
shall America be a refuge for the oppressed, and a ter- 
ror to the oppressor. Thus will she take her rightful 
place among the powers of the earth, and achieve the 
destiny assigned her by the Ruler of Nations. 

Nore. Poetic Justice requires a tragic fate for the 
Of the final extinction 
of slavery, no one who believes in a God of Justice can 
entertain a doubt ; but the time and the manner of that 
consummation, it is impossible to foretell. The duty of 
the present day lies plain before us ; the Future rests 
with a Higher Power. 


Monster and his worshippers. 


Concord, Mass. A. M. W. 


‘A PLAIN STATEMENT’ REPUTED. 


* Mark, how plain a tale 
Shall put the slander down.’ 





Frrexp Gareison—I regret that you should have 
heen so deceived, by the representations in the article, 
signed * M. Wiggins,’ and published in the Liperator 
of the 7th inst. The writer gives yon the impression 
that he was led into the wrong, of which he complains, 

This is 


Hie spenks as if he was ‘induced 


by something which he saw in the Liner stor. 
a sheer fibrication, 
to call? upon me, by having seen my advertisement in| 


your paper. Now, it so happens, that [ have it in m) 


power to prove this representation utterly false For, | 
afler he siw my advertisement in the paper, and before 
he culled on me, he sent a man (whose name [ can 
give) to procure from me my Pamphlet of Informa- 
tion, which was taken to him, and which he deélared he 
had read, and by which he had fully and satixf@etori?y | 





informed himself of my method of treating Dyspep-| 
sin. And, because he was so satisfied by reading my | 
views upon the subject, he afterwards called on me for 
my professional services, | 
In the very first paragraph of his ‘ Plain Statement,’ | 
the unhappy man convicts bimself of misrepresenta- | 
tion, in th’'s matter; for, althonzh he woull have you | 
believe he hud been lel into trouble by your puper, 

(which he offers as a reason for getting his complaint | 
before your readers,) yet, he admits that it was his be-| 
lief thit Mr. Sunderland was ‘a man of considerable} 
ability and honor,’ } 
this all. 


meat all, as T faurnishel him with all the papers, and 


that ‘induced’ him toecall. Nor is 
' 


The man was under no necessity of calling on! 


all the isformation he needed, to enable him to judge) 
whether he would avail himself of my services or not. 
Ani yet, he afterwards called on me, and requested my | 
professional labors for three months, which I consented | 
to give him, conditionally, as I do in all similar appli-| 
cations. So much for this pretence, in order to get this) 
* Pliin Statement’ into the columns of the Lrserartor. | 

Now, as to the case of this Dyspeptic, I have seen} 
too much of * Nervous Dyspepsia,’ to be at a loss to| 
account for this tissue of inconsistent representations. | 
It is but a short time since I was called on bya Dys- | 
| 
which he night have been cured, desired me to promise | 
him that I would testify before the Coroner’s Inquest, | 
that he was insane ; for he was to commit suicide that 


peptic, who, instead of following my directions, by 


very day! Lapprised his friends of his condition, and | 
directed them to watch him, or put him in the insane} 
hospital. But they laughed at me, and asked me if I 
‘supposed a man, who really contemplated suicide, | 
would tell of it before hand?’ Well, the papers, | 
within the past fortnight, have reported the suicide of! 
that very man, brought about, as I believe, by Dys-! 
pepsia. While, therefore, from my inmost soul, I pity | 
the poor invalid, I must show the falsehood of his state- | 
ments, because they are read by persons who do not} 
? 


know either the nature of his disease, nor the real facts | 


of the case which he has so sadly misrepresented. 
Whatever ‘mystery’ or ‘ magical effect’ Mr. H. may! 
have imagined in my ‘ movements,’ I confess [ can see | 
none, whatever, in the pitiful story he has told of him-) 
self. Thus, when he says, he was not deceived ; under- 
was told the terms of three | 
months’ treatment, before he concluded to try it, &e. | 
An, although he knew everything, had read all about | 


stood all he was about ; 


it, understood the whole of it, yet, ‘the last move of} 
going out of the room,’ (back parlor, into my offi ve) | 
‘to fill out his prescription, had a tendency to heighten | 
So, then, this is the head and front | 
T have ased some * magic effect,’ but | 
what it ix, who can tell? 


the magic effect.’ 
of my offending ! 
I did then, and have since, | 
done all [ agreel to do—all to the letter! But Mr. 
Higgins has broken his part of the covenant he made 
with me, and turns upon me in the Lipenator, and 
charges me with having used, or fiilel to use, some 
* inagical effect.” When he represents himself as hay- 
ing prid a moiety of my fee ignorantly, not having read 
my prescription, or the papers [ gave him, he fulsifies 
most egregiously, as Tcan prove. Nay, he sh@s this 
in his own statement when he declares that he ‘ read ° 

He read the 
whole, both before he came to my office, and while he 
was in my presence. Ant the half of my fee which he 

paid was on a solemn contract for my services for the | 


my prescription, and was not deceived ! 


next three months, as is proved by the papers I gave | 
him, and which [ submit te the Elitor of the Lisera- 


tor as proof of what L here affirm. 

Now, I ask, what does this show of a complaint 
amount to? Mr. H., after solemnly corenanting with 
me for my services, to be continued to him and for his 
sole benefit for the space of three months, hy some 


, ‘ 


‘magical’ or ‘dyspeptic’ process, makes up his mind 
thit he will not fulfil his agreement with me, and, 
therefore, he writes me a very unkind and abusive 
letter. To this I replied, assuring him, that if he 
would call and see me, I would do all in my power to 
But this he refuses to do, 
and so he sends me another letter, in which he makes 
quasi apologies for his abuse, and says :— 

* Dear Sir—I received yours of the 6th, in which 
you request me to call, and talk over the matter ina 
friendly manner, which, I am free to acknowledge, 
would be the best way.” And thus we see, from his own 
confession in bringing this matter before the public, he 
has not taken the ‘ best way” for an adjustment of his 
difficulty. 

The truth is, Mr. Higgins, accgrding to his own 
showing, has, and can have, nosjast grounds of com. 
plaint whatever. The fee was for services rendered, 
and to be rendered for three months. Wor has he 
ever demanded its return. And now, after all this 
abuse, [ leave the candid to judge which has the best 
of the bargain, he or myself. 

Mr. 4. is mistaken, or he falsifies most wofully, in 
respect to my prescription for him. For instance, he 
says ‘all’ that I directed, he had tried to his satisfac- 
tion. And, in his letter to me, he tells me what he had 
done. He says, that ‘hasty pudding anc molasses 
made nine-tenths of his living for one year." ('!!) No 
wonder that he should be a confirmed dyspeptic! Who 
would oot suffer, living on ‘hasty pudding and molas- 


make it satisfactory to him. 


The trath is, Mr. H. sever lived out my rales, nor 
did he follow one of my peculiar directions. Had he 
done so to this day, he might have been comparatively 
restored, as thousands of others have been in every part 
of the country. But, instead of doing as he agreed, he 
turns upon me with this abuse, and in this, he bat 
shows the desperate nature of the terrible malady that 
has got held of him. Instead of showing, therefore, 
apy real cause of complaint against me, he has far- 
nished we with all the evidence necessary to prove him 
& nervous, discontented, unhappy, fickle-minded dys- 
peptic, to be pitied by all who know any thing of the 
lificulty which he says he has suffered now for thirty 
years. 

As to my method, I can only say it has been abun- 
dantly successful, always, when fuitufaliy carried out, 
as the following testimony will show. I select this, he- 
cause it originally appeared in the columns of the Lis- 
ERATOR, and is worthy of as much confidence as any 
‘caution’ put forth in the article now under notice :— 

‘Our child, a daughter of fourteen, had been feeble 
and sickly from infancy, and at the time of her first 
attending on Mr. Sunderland, (December 1, 1849,) 
was thought to be, by eminent pbysicians, in a very 

ritieal state, and pronounced past help by them. She 
had become emaciated to a mere skeleton, and was 
scarcely able, from weakness and debility, to move 
about, She begin to improve immediately on submit- 
ting her case to Mr. Sunderland, and has in four weeks 
gained at least fifteen pounds of flesh, and from being 
& peevish, irritable and moping child, has become * 
joyous, laughing and sprightly girl! It was in view 
of such facts as these that Dr. Grandin was led to ex- 
claim, ‘If this is a * humbug,’ it is a bug that hums to 
a good purpose.’"—J. B. Yerrinton, Boston, Mass., 
Dec. 21, 1849.” 

The name attached to the above passes current, I 
believe, with the readers of the old Pioneer Lipexator, 
ind is, probably, as wel! known as that of the unhappy 
man by whom I have been so unjustly assail@®, What 
I did for the daughter of the printer of the Linenator, | 
{ could, I doubt not, have done for this Dyspeptic. At} 
any rate, he cannot jusily complain, before he allows 
me the chance for a trial, or until I have failed to ful- 
fil my part of the contract. And now, whether he has 
acted consistently, and done as he agreed to, I shall 
leave the candid to judge. 

LARJY SUNDERLAND. 

Boston, 28 Eliot Street. 

ae seed Se 
SAD BEREAVEMENT. 
Pocuester, N, Y., March 27th, 1854. 


Died, on Tuesday, the 21st inst., at 19 o’clock P. M., | 





| LuTuer Coremax of this city, aged 44 years. 


He was an engineer on the New York Central Rail-| 
road, and at the time of his death, was running the 
night Express train to Syracuse. Through the error of 
a switch-tender, the train was run off from the main! 
track, about nine miles west of Syracuse, on to 4 turn-| 
out on which 4 train of freight cars was standing. The} 
locomotive ran into the freight train, k ling an Indian | 
sleeping in the rear car. The tender was thrown off, 
the track, and the baggage car ran over the locomo- | 
tive, causing, probably, the instant death of Mr. Cole- | 
man by injuries on the head, and other severe bruises. | 
Ile was found, a few minutes after the collision, with: 
his hind on the reversing-rod of the engine, true to the 


dust in the cause of those entrusted to his charge. 
He was a man of pure and excellent character ; a 
He leaves a 


wife and several daughters, to whom he was endeared | 


kind hushand and father; a irue man. 


by his unvarying kindness. 


For several years he had been in the employ of the | 


| Rochester & Syracuse, and New York Central Rail-| 


voad Companies as an engineer, and had gained a high 
reputation fur care and skill in his responsible position. | 
No blame was attached to him in this last sad accident. | 
The funeral was attended on Sunday, the 25th, in | 
Corinthian Hall, which was filled to its utmost capacity. | 
A discourse by A. J. Davis was listened to with marked | 
attention, in which the deep significance of our daily | 
life, its connection with another, a spiritual existence— 
to which, What we call death is but the entrance—was 
dwelt on ; and the consoling thought that the departed | 


spirit yet retained its love and care toward those here, 
beautifully expressed. G. B. &. 
: Samii 
tar We are indebted to the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
for a large volume, embodying sundry valuable docu- 
ments ; also, to Hon. Gerrit Smith, S. A. Douglas, and 
Lewis Cass, for additional papers. 





to The steamship Africa, Capt. Harrison, 
arrived at NewYork on Tuesday, from Liverpool, at half- 
past eight. She sailed at 9 A. M. of the Lith. 

The news is not interesting. The statement that Kala- 
fit was captured by the Russians was an atrocious false- 
hood, and totally unfounded, 

The allied fleets were at Beycos bay ; the bulk of the 
Russian fleet at Sebastopol. Both fleets had cruisers in 
the Black sea. The Russian Baltic fleet is making its 
way through the ice to the sea, 

No battle had occurred on the Danube, except two 
columns of Russians had attacked each other in the 
dark, * mistake for Turks, and killed some hundreds 
before the error was discovered. However, continual 
small skirmishes were going on between the Turks and 
Russians. 


Lucy Stone’s Lectures at Bangor.—The Ban- 
gor Mercury says :— 

The committee for conducting the course of lectures in 
this city by Miss Lucy Stone, after paying to her for the 
lectures and her expenses $2.¥).00, found that they had 
left a surplus of $253.90, which they agreed to devote to 
the following charities and objects in the sums named :— 





Female Orphan Asylum . . - $75.00 
American Anti-Slavery Society - - 75.00 
Old Lady’s Charitable Society - - 50.00 
Sewing School for Children - - 25.00 
Women’s Rights Tracts - - 28.00 

$263.00 


Accident.—Right Rev. Bishop Brownell met 
with a ptinful accident in Hartford on the 26th inet. 
In descending a stairway, he missed a foothold and fell, 
breaking his leg near the ankle in three places. 


Great Conflagration.—An extensive confla- 
gration occurred at Birmingham, opposite Pittsburgh, 
26th inst., by which one hundred dwellings and stores 
were burned, and over two hundred families rendered 
houseless. 


Large Amount of Silrer.—Forty-seven tons 
of silver, value one million five hundrel thousand dol. 
lars, arrived at Louisville. from New Orleans, in charge 
of Adams & Co.’s Express, on its way to the mint in 
Philadelphia. 

(a Ex-President Fillmore was received at 
Louisville, Ky., on the 15th, in a most hospitable and 
complimentary manner. The military were out in force, 
guns were fired, and the citizens €a masse turned out to 
receive him and welcome him as the guest of the city, to 
its freedom and hospitalities. A complimentary dinner 
was given to him in the evening. 


Death of Hon. Philip Greely.—Hon. Philip 
Greely, late collector of the port of Boston, under the 
administration of Mr. Fillmore, died in Havana, on the 
tifteenth inst. e 


{= Maj. Hobbie, Ist Assistant Postmaster 
General, died at Washington on Thursday last, of con- 
sumption. 


Friend Humphrey, ex-Mayor of Albany, and 
an extensive leather dealer, died in that city on the 
22d inst. 


Three Men Killed.—A locomotive attached 
toa freight train on the New Albany and Salem Rail- 
road, exploded on the 24th inst., near Providence, kil- 
ling three men, viz: John Morris, the engineer ; Thos. 
Ridcliffe, fireman, and John Merrill, a hand on the 
train. The bodies were horribly mutilated. 


Fugitives.—The Springfield (Vt.) Telegraph 
says that a family of four slaves arrived in that town on 
Monday last, on their way to Canada, They escaped 
from. Virginia, several weeks since. The citizens of 
Springfield contributed a supply of material aid for them, 
and furnished them with a new conductor for the next 
station of the ‘ under-ground railroad,’ 


EF Two slaves were found secreted on hoard the 
schooner Ellen Barnes, Capt. Bartlett, recently arrived 
at Wareham, from Norfolk, both of Korg have _ 

their escape. It is supposed that steward o 
ene assisted them in getting clear. 


Pd ony at coe, Sopot, Se Ea ie 








see” for a year? 


James Merton, of Gallatin county, Ky., succeeded in 
making their escape a short time since. Good ! 
. 


The Fugitire Slave Case-—The steamship 
Keystone State, arrived at Philadelphia port on Satur- 
day morning, the 18th inst., from Savannah, When 
entering Delaware bay, & man was discovered secreted 
outside of the vessel under the guirds. He was found 
to he a fugitive slave, who had secreted himself there 
before the vessel sailed on the Wednesday previous, and 
has remained in that position up to the time he was dis- 
coverel—three days, His position was snch that the 
water swept over and around him almost constantly,— 
He had some bread in his pocket which he had intended 
for snbeistence until he could reach the city. It was 
satarated with salt water, and dissolved toa pulp. The| 
vessel had encountered high winds, and the pesition of 
the fagitive was such that he must have severely suifer- 
ed. Upon reaching Newcastle, the fugitive was placed 
in pi there to await the order of his owner from Savan- 
nah. 

The hands on the boat furnished him with a dry suit, 
and made him comfortable, when he gave the following 
account of himself : 

His name is Edward Davis ; he is a native of Milford, 
Delaware, and used to live in this city ; his mother and 
sisters still live here. About two years ago, two white 
men persuaded him to go with them to Baltimore ; 
fromm thence they took him to Richmond, Va., and thence 
to Charleston, South Caroiine. He had been with them 
about two years ; they paid him $8 a month, bat advis- 
ed him to call himself their slave. They had never of- 
fered to sell hin, but he could not get away from them. 
He «letermined to make his escape by stratagem, and 
with this view went to Sivannah, where he secreted | 
himself under the guards of the Keystone State as al-| 
ready described. . 

Captun Hurdie, the commander of the boat, fearing | 
the effects of Georgia law, in case he should bring a} 
slave to a free State, ordered his vessel to put into New! 
Castle, Del., where he had the man imprisoned with the 
intention of taking him back to Savannah on his return 
trip. 

Measures have been taken to have the poor fellow 
brought before Judge Booth, in New Castle, on a writ 
of habeas corpus, and witnesses will be produced to ver- 
ify his statements. 

The case has produced a deep sensation in the com- 
munity, and excited a lively feeling of sympathy with 
the peor sufferer. Large sums were spontaneously of-| 
fered by different persons for the purpose of ourchasing | 


the man’s freedom, if he should prove a slave, or of} 
otherwise preventing his return to bondage. | 
The sufferings that this poor fellow submitted to, and 
the perils he encountered, shows how much a man will 
endare and dare to recover the lost boon of liberty. 


i 
| 
Referring to t¥is case, the Trenton Gazelle says— 








He was drawn in-board, perfectly exhausted and 
speechless; and his hands were bleached, and almost 
white on account of his frequent immersion in the sea. 
Possibly the poor fellow knew nothing ahbont the sea, 
and supposed that the berth he had selected would he as 
high and dry on the ocean as at Savannah. If so, he} 
soon realized his mistake, for shortly the vessel began 
to roll her gaards under, and, of course, he was pbunged 
in the water at every roll. 

When extricated, he was helpless—the arm by whieh 
he held himself in his perilous situation was almost un- 
fieshed from the elbow to the wrist—and the few crusts 
of bread, with which he hoped to sustain life until he) 
reached Philadelphia, were alinox¢ dissolved hy the 
hauseeus water of thesea. He endured much and strug- 
gled hard to reach fvee soil. 


What will be done Now?—A number of 
slaves have recently escaped from Norfolk and Ports- | 
mouth to Northern States ; and for some time past, an | 
excitement on the subject having prevailed among the | 
people of these cities, on Monday last a meeting of the | 
citizens of Norfolk county was held at Portsmouth, to | 
consider grievances from the cause allaled io. Resoln- | 
tions were passed to the effect that as certain slavehold- | 
ers haul lost their haman property, and that this proper | 
ty had esciped in a vessel to New Bedford, Mass., there- | 





fore a committee should he appointed to draw up a 
statement of the matter, and another be empowered and | 
requested to lay the same in person before his Excellen-| 
ey, the President of the United States, and to solicit 
from him such action after the premises as he may deem | 
it proper and competent for him to perform. 

Fugiti.e Slave at Auburn.—We learn from | 
the Syracuse Chronicle, that there was considerable ex- | 
citement at Auburn, last week, from the expectation that | 
a fugitive slave was to be arrested there on Sunday | 
morning. A man was confined in the prison, whose term | 
of imprisonment had expired at that time, who was! 
claimed as a fugitive slave. The claimant was said te | 
be in waiting with a warrant to arrest him as soon as he | 
was discharged from prison. The people of Auburn | 
were thought to be in readiness to render the man what | 
aid they could. A telegraphic despatch from Auburn | 
on Monday, says—The fugitive George Washington was | 
discharged frou prison yesterday morning. A collection | 
of 390 or 400 persons was present, but as there was no | 
attempt by Washington’s master to arrest him, there. 
was consequently no disturbance. The fugitive was! 
taken in charge by a few black friends, and put on his 
way to Canada, 


Sam Houston and the Memorial of the Clergy. | 
—A gentleman who was present in the Senate Cham-| 
ber, during the debate on the memorial of the New | 
England Clergy, tells us that while Douglas was speak- | 
ing, Mr. Sumner strained forward, listening to him, | 
greatly excited. Sim Houston, observing it, said very 
earnestly, ‘Sumner, don’t speak! leave him to me.’ 
* But will you take care of him?’ Mr. Sumner replied. | 
* Yes, I'l! do that, if you will not speak.’ And he did | 
it. It was very difficult for Mr. Sumner to refrain | 
from speaking. But it was Mr. Everett’s affair, and) 
old Sam and others were very desirous that neither he | 
nor Chase should mix in it. Houston insists that! 
Douglas is crazy.— Boston Commonwealth. } 


f= The Washington Star says that Ex-| 
Senator Clemens lately addressed an explanatory letter | 
to the President, in relation to his recent letter repre- | 
senting his (the President’s) opinion of the Nebraska | 
bill. He says he did not pretend to give his exact} 
words, and very possibly misunderstood his remarks. | 
He adds that the President did not express surprise | 
that the South should be willing to take the bill, but | 
was surprised that-'men at the North, who intend to 
give the South its rights, should hesitate to support the 
bill, when the South were willing to take it. 


The House Vote onthe Nebraska Bill.—The 
vote of the House of Representatives on the reference of 
Mr. Donglas’s bill to the Committee of the Whole, is 
analysed as follows : 

From the free States, the votes were 102 yeas and 26 
nays. 

From the slave States, the votes were 8 yeas and 69 
nays. 

The 192 yeas from the free States were thrown by 44 
whigs, 54 democrats, and 4 free soilers. The 26 nays 
were all democrats, 

The 8 yeas from the slave States were thrown by 6 
whigs and 2 democrats—Messrs Puryear of N. C., 
Fravklio of Md., Huat of La., Bugg, Cullum and 
Etherilge of Tenn., Stanton of Ky., and Benton of Mo. 
The 6) nays were thrown by 15 whigs and 54 democrats. 

The absentees were 26, of whom 5 were whigs and 21 
democrats. From New England there was not a mem- 
ber absent, and all but three voted yea. «Mike Walsh 
was the only men.ber from New York who voted nay. 


The Concord (N. H.) Clergymen.—Twelve 
clergymen of Concord, N. H., have recently forwarded a 
memorial to Gen. Pierce to arfest the passge of the Ne- 
beaska iniquity, hy his veto. Among then is the pas- 
tor of the church at which the President has always 
worshipped, 


Hung in Efigy.—Senntor Douglas was hung 
in effigy in Chelsea on Tharslay night. An image, 
bearing hiv name as an inscription, was hanging on the 
flig-pole in the square at noon on Friday, 

Another effiry was foand, early on Thursday morn- 
ing, hanging upon the * Washington Elin,’ in Cam- 
bridge, with the following inseription : 

STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS, 
Hanged for Treason to Freedom. 
Sic Semper Tyrannis! 

The liberty-loving citizens of Waltham, says the Bos- 
ton Traveller, had the privilege, on the 10th inst., of 
gizing upon a figure dangling from one of the large 
elin trees in front of the post-office, intended to repre- 
sent Donglas, having a slave-whip in his hand, a 
placard on his breast bearing his name, and another on 
his back, with the following inscription: ‘ Traitor to 
Liberty.’ 

An effigy of Senator Donglas was found suspended 
from a tree, on Genesee street, in Auburn, with the 
words, ‘Stephen Arnold Douglas,,hung for treason,’ 
attached to it, 

Senator Douglas was burned in effigy, on the public 
square of his own city, Chicago, on Thursday night, 
last week. An immense concourse of Germans were 
witnesses. . 

S. Arnold Douglas was found suspended in e » by 
a hempen halter, to a limb of a tree, on the Public 
Square, on Sunday morning. He had been elevated 
the night previous, Under his right arm was 4 negro 
baby, and in his left hand, a superseription, viz. : 
* Douglas and Doughface, Plain Dealer and Nebraska.” 
This is but a faint indication of the feeling that per- 
vades all — of our citizens, og phy 
conspiracy hatching at Washington nst Freedom.— 
Cleveland Lauter.” 

8. Arnold Douglas was hang in effigy. ig Leicester, 
on a gallows, near the centre of the common, on Mon- 
day night last. 

Senator T was hung in e from the flag-staff 
on the Public Green, at New ee afew mornings 


‘winster Town Hall on Fast Day. 


Butices vf FHrrtings, Xr, 


WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Worcester Co. 
North Division Anti-Slavery Society wil! be held at Leo- 








The present crisis demands a grand rally; and it is 
to be hoped that the lovers of Liberty in Worcester Co. 
will meet the demands of the times. 

Wa. Liorp Garrison and Samvst Mar, Jr., will be 
present at this meeting. 

A. A. BENT, Sec’y. 





A quarterly meeting of this Society will be holden in 
Unxton Haut, North Bridgewater, on Fast Day, April 6, 
1854, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Let the present state of things at Washington and 
throughout the whole country rouse us to renewed 
action and persevering efforts in bebalf of God and Ha- 
manity. Victory is ours. 

Wendel! Phillips, Andrew T. Foss, »nd other speakers, 


will attend. 
BOURNE SPOONER, Pres. 
H. H. Baiguam, Sec’y. 





tar REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society, will lecture as fol- 


OWS i-— 


Marshfield. .... ney Mi A . Friday eve’g, March 31. 
Scituate: 25.5... ae ...-.Sunday, April 2. 
South Scituate. .... 75a es Monday eve’g 4558. 
South Hingham....... eee _——, “ <a" 
q teknig fog See es Wednesday * ee 
N.. Bridgewater ¢ °°" "00°": Thursday wr’ @, 
W. Bridgewater. ..... ... Friday bid aS Es 
gg tl (prohably,)..Sanday, $9 
2. Bridgewater. Jop- » Bi 

ya Vitlagh, P ; .-Monday eve’g, = 7B. 
Paper Mill Vitlage,....... Tuesday ti ees i= 
N. Middleboro’.......... Wednesday ‘ seo}. 
Plympton, Tharsday and Friday “3 and 14. 
Plymouth....... eine tent l Sunday, 16 


E23 The Sunday, meetings will be meetings of the 


County Society. 
In behalf of the Society, LEWIS FORD. 





tr HENRY C. WRIGHT will hold meetings in 
HOPEDALE, Scxnay, April 2d, all day and evening. 
Subject :—Man’s Relations to Minandto God. Perfeet 
freedom of thought and speech desired and expected. 





er WM. LLOYD GARRISON will lecture in MEN- 
DON, on Moxvay-evening next, April 8, on the Rela- 
tions and Duties of the People of the North to South- 
ern Slavery. 





tar” WANTS.—<An excellent opportunity presents it- 
self for a good colored Boy to learn the Blacksmith’s 
tra:le. 
Several Girls want situations as hook-folders, 
One young man desires a waiter’s birth on a steamer. 
Please apply to WM. ©. NELL, 
At his Registry for Help, 21 Cornhill. 





<gF WANTS.—Colored Men and Boys wanted on 
farms. 

A young man desires employment in a piano forte 
manufactory 

A young jeweller wants a situation out of the city. 

A tailoress wants work. 

Private tuition wanted for a boy. 

Apply to WM. C. NEILL, 
March 31. Registry for Help, 21 Cori ill, 





PACTS FOR INVALIDS! 


1. The most explicit testimonies 
ever borne against drueeing have 
come from intelligent Physicians, 
who have declared that the pres- 
ent practice does more harm than 
good 

2. Quackery is the u scof reme- 
dies, without a knowledge of Na- 





ture’s laws. 

8. You are no better for the nostrums you have taken. 

4. Ifcurable at all, you may be Healed by Nurgition, 
without medicine ! 

Why, then, should you dose any more? 

Pamphlets of Information sent, post free, on re- 
ceipt of one dime, pre-paid. Address New Mernop 
or Cure, 28 Eliot st., Boston, Mass. 

March 31. 





WHAT CAN BEGOT POR FIVE DOLLARS. 


HE undersigned have entered into an arrangement 

by which they agree to furnish the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, (monthly,) the Hgme Journal, (weekly,) 
and the Musical World and Times, (weekly,) to new 
subseribers, at the very moderate price of five dollars a 
year for the three publications ; or orders, enclosing 
that nmount, to Dyer and Willis, will be promptly at- 
tended to. 


SAMUEL HUESTON, 
Publisher of the Knickerbocker. 
MORRIS & WILLIS, 
Publishers of the Home Journal. | 
DYER & WILLIS, 
Publishers of the Musical World and Times, 
875 Broadway, New York. 


GRAND LITERARY AND ARTISTIC COMBINA- 


TION. i 





Arrangements have been made to furnish the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, the Home Journal, and the New 
York Musical World and Times, to new subscribers, 
for five dollars a year! This is cheap literature with a 
vengeance. The Knickerbocker is $8 per annum; the| 
Home Journal $2; and thé Musical World and Times | 
$3, making $8 a year at the usual rates. That three 
such works can be obtained for five dollars a year, is a 
fact truly worthy the Caloric age, which is just now 
being ushered in. Of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark, it is unnecessary to 
speak. For twenty years it has been the most genial, 
humorous and spicy ‘ monthly’ in the world; and the 
present volume will be better than any which preceded 
it. The Home Journal, edited by George P. Morris 
and N. P. Willis, is well known as the best family 
newspaper in America; and the Musical World and 
Times, edited by Richard Storrs Willis, with Lowell 
Mason, George IT. Curtis, Thomas Hastings, Wm. P. 
Bradbury, George R. Foot, and other Musical writers 
contributing; and which gives, among other things, 
over $25 worth of music, and a fall course of instruc- 
tion in harmony annually, is the very best musical 
Journal ever published. These three publications will 
post a fainily up in regard to nearly every thing worth 
knowing—Art, Science, Literature, Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, Inventions, Discoveries; Wit, Humor, Fan- 
cy, Sentiment; the Newest Fashions and other attrac- 
tions for Ladies; Choice New Masic for the Sabbath, 
the Church, and the Fireside ; Reviews and Criticisms 
of Musical Works, Performers and Performances; m 
short, the very pick and cream of Novelty, Incident, 
History, Biography, Art, Literature and Science; in- 
cluding whatever can be given in periodicals to pro- 
mote Healthy Amusement and Solid Instruction in the 
family, and help to make it better, wiser and happier, 
may be now obtained for Five Dollars. 

Address DYER & WILLIS, 

278 Broadway. 





THE 


LAMPLIGHTER, 
20,000 


PRINTED IN TWENTY DAYS! 
ONE OF THE 
LARGEST SALES ON RECORD; 


Great American Romance, 


PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
And for saie by all Booksellers. 
March 17 : bwis 


COBDEN’S RUSSIA 
EASTERN QUESTION, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
A TIMELY BOOK. 














JUST PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWEIT AND COMPANY, 
CORNHILL. 
© Price 25 cents. 








since, 


March 17 8wis 





Protestantism vs, Romauism, 


The Convent and the Manse. 


By Hytor. 


FINIE Second Elition of this interesting tale is now 

ready, It is a hook which should be read by every 
American citizen. In it we find, in streng contrast, the 
two systems of Protestantism and Romanism, and we 
also see the great danger of sending the daughters of 
Protestant parents to Catholic Convents to be cducatcd. 
Let Protestants take warning before it is too late. 


BEWARE OF JESUILICAL INTRIGUES. 


The Newspaper Press has spoken in strong terms of 
this timely aad excellent work. We make a few quo- 
tations. 


* We are here presented with a delightful picture of 
a clergyman’s home—a home where intelligent industry 
presides, and governed by the sweet law of love; and, 
in strong contrast, is presented the life of a convent, 
where the glad gushings of the heart of youth are rep- 
resented as fettered+by unnatural restrictions.’—Na- 
tional Era, Washington. 


* The insidionsness of the influence brought to bear on 
Protestant pupils in Cutholic seminaries is developed 
with great beauty and power in this fascinating volume.’ 
—Siate Banner, Vt. 


* The object of this volume is to illustrate the shallow 
and deceptive claims of convents as suitable places for 
female education.’—Journal and Messenger, Cin. 


* The ** Convent and the Manse’’ is a book for ‘* the 
million,’ and should be circulated throughout our whole 
country. Its spirit is kind, and calculated to recall the 
votaries of error and superstition from their degraded 
condition.’— Christian Observer, Phil. 

‘After reading this admirable work, it seems as 
though we had personally visited the Papal seminaries, 
and had seen and heard the plots of priests and nuns. 
We commend the work toa a ublic. It is 
& most interesting book.’—Berkshire Eagle. 

Pablished by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWELT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


March 24. isdw. 


40,000 the First Year ! 
THE SHADY SIDE; 


OR, LIFE IN A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 
By a Pasror’s Wire. 








We have published the above number of copies of 
this excellent and highly interesting work, dur- 
ing the year, and the demand continues unabated. It 
should be in every fimily. It cannot be necessary, at 
this late day, to publish the opinions of the Press, of a 
work of which 
40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD 
In‘one year. 
Pablished hy 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWETI, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Clevel ina, Ohio. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. 
March 24. 6wis 


~The Fifteenth Edition, 


15,000 COPIES 


Mrs. Child's Life of Hopper, 


X70 one can read this most remarkable Biography, of 
LN one of the most remarkable men the world has cver 
seen, without being made better by its perusal. 


ISAAC T. HOPPER, 


The noble-hearted, whole-souled, Quaker Philanthro- 
pist, was no ordinary man. We may say, in truth, that 
we have never setn his equal; his whole life being one 
incessant flow of active benevolence. He literally went 
ahout doing good. We have repeatedly published the 
strong recommendations of this interesting volume from 
American journals, The following, from the London 
Morning Advertiser, is so well expressed, that we pub- 
lish it with mach pleasure. It is a noble trans-atlantic 
tribute to an American ‘ nobleman’ :— 


By L. Maria Child. 


Those who would wish to learn what a host of good 
actions may be compressed within the narrow limits of 
one human life, and what a blessing one man, and he 
in a lowly station of life, may make himself to his race, 
and to the world at large, would do well to read the 
life of Isane T. Hopper. He was an American Quaker, 
of that early and noble class illustrated by such philan- 
thropists as Thomas Clarkson, Anthony Benezet, Mrs. 
Fry, and others of the same type—men and women with 
whom the great principles of humanity and Christian 
benevolence rose above and overspread sectarian preju- 
dice—that bane of Christianity. He lived from De- 
cember 8, 1771, to May 7, 1852. No public buildings,’ 
says his biographer, ‘ were hung with erape when the 
news went forth that the good Samaritan had gone. 
But prisoners and poor creatures in dark and desolate 
corners wept when they heard the tidings.’ His life 
Was patriarchal in its duration, and, it seems not too 
much to add, apostolic in its virtuous simplicity. The 
first half was spent in Philadelphia, the last in New 
York; and it is caleulated that, during the forty years 
that he was resident in the former place, he was acces- 
sory to, and mainly instrumental in, the escape of no 
fewer than 1000 hunted fagitive slaves. The skill, the 
zeal, the intrepidity, the ingenuity which he displayed, 
in protecting the few rights and redressing the multi- 
tudinous wrongs of the colored race, entitle him to take 
his place among the purest and most exalted philan- 
thropists that the world has ever seen. It is impossi- 
ble tu read his biography, and avoid the conclusion that 
he approached as near perfection as it is possible in this 
imperfect state ofexistence. Dear, blessed old man !— 
to seek and save that which was lost, to dry the tear on 
sorrow’s cheek, to bind up the broken heart, to give de- 
liverance to the captive, and let the oppressed go free, 
was the business which employed him fiom the earliest 
dawn of reason till its extinction in the grave.’ 


Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Isaac T. Hopren: A Tave Lire. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
March 24, 4wis 





EVERY YOUNG MAN 
Gao bé furnished by his parent or guardian 
with a copy of 
REV. R. W. CLARK'S 


Lectures to Young Men, 


A book which, if carefully read, and its mest excel- 
lent suggestions, and valuable counsels, duly consider- 
ed, may save from the seductions of vice many a young 
man, who might otherwise be led astray. 

The following talle of contents we Lelieve is suffi- 
ciently attractive to creute a desire to know more of s0 
valuadile a book. 


Chapter 1—Home Infinences. 

= 2—Formation of Character, 

« $8—Energy of Character. 

«© 4—Examples of Energy. 

© §—Pernicicus Literature. 

« §6—The Theatre. 

* 7—Gambling. 

+ 8—Gambling in connection with other vices. 
«  9—The House of Death. 

*© 10—Mudern Skepticism. 

© 11—Prineiples of Trade. 

* 12—Duties of Employers. . 

« = 48—Duties of Clerks aud Apprentices. 

« 44—The Sabbath. 

« 156—The Bible. 

*  16—Systematic Beneficence. 

«  17—Claims of our Times, 

« 18—The Great Example. 
Price, $1. 

Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 
March 24. 4wis 


REV. THEODORE PARKER’S GREAT SER- 
MON ON THE NEBRA“XA QUESTION, 


B hpned published and for < i >t the Anti-Slavery Of- 
fice, and at the Commonwe.:.ih Office. 


» Also, for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, ‘An Ad- 

dress delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 

Feb. 24, 1854, hy William Lloyd Garrison.’ Price, 6 

ts, si i ccnnh per Soon ~4 00 for 25 copies. 
reh 17. 
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Around whose path are flowers strewn by her tender 


POETRY. 


—— 
— 


' From the Syracuse Evening Chronicle. 
TO JOHN MITCHEL. 
BY DR. GEO. D. BRADWAY. 


* We deny that it isa crime or a wrong, or even a 
peccadillo, to hold slaves, to buy slaves, to keep) slaves 
to their work by flogging or other needful coercion. As 
to being @ participator in the wrong, we, for our part, 
wish we had a good plantation, well stocked with | 
healthy negroes, in Alabama.’—John Mitchel. 

What! would you tread-them rudely down, 
And crush them ‘neath your iron heel— 
The poor of earth, who lordly frown 
And tearing lash are made to feel ? 
Is’t not enough that they have borne 
The hate of those they helped to save, 
But you must scathe with cruel scorn 
The burdened and the bleeding slave? 


Who taught you this? Oh, was it when, 
A captive in a distant land, 
You called upon your fellow-men, 
And asked them for a helping hand? 
When you did feel the crushing weight 
That tyrants heap upon the poor, 
Did you not murmur at your fate, 
And wish your days of exile o’er? 








Think of the wrongs your country bore; 
Think of the mighty dead of old ; 
Think of the fatal day when o’er 
Her fatal plains the Saxon bold, 
From hostile lands beyond the seas, 
Poured his fell hosts to crush the free ; 
Think of her struggles—ay, of these, 
And then of your own perfidy ! 


What ! ‘ buy, and sell, and flog’ the sons 
Of those who fought for Freedom’s soil ! 
What ! bind and bruise the helpless ones, 
Doomed amid hopeless tears to toil ! 
Who gave you title over those 
Whom you would thus in bondage keep, 
And break their noble hearts with blows 
Might make the very demons weep ? 


Was it for this, in your own land, 
You fought so well a bloodless war ? 
For this you raise anew the brand, 
And urge the contest from afar ? 
That you may be a negro’s lord— 
To serfdom other men degrade— 
And see your own imperious word 
By terror-stricken slaves obeyed ? 


Go back ! go back ! it is not here, 
Where waves the banner of the free, 
Such cruel words should greet our ear, 
From one who shared their sympathy; 
For though their brows much darker be 
Than that of Erin—yet within 
Are swelling hearts as proud and free 
As his who wears a whiter skin. 
Syracuse, 1854. 
—~¢——_—_- 
STRIKE FOR FREEDOM! 
BY DR. GEO. D. BRADWAY. 
Strike for Freedom ! on the mountain 
Blow the trumpet loud and long— 
Let the traitorous foeman hear it 
Swelling forth the freeman’s song. 
On the hill-tops, in the valley, 
*Mid the rice-swamps, on the plain, 
Cry sloud for God—then rally, 
Ere the shout is heard in vain. 


Can ye rest when o’er the heavens 
Heavy clouds are gathering fast, 
And amid the lurid lightnings, _ 
And the wailings of the blast, 
Come the shouts of many millions, 
From the far-off southern lands, 
Where the weary slave is toiling, 
Urged by whips in Christian hands? 


Why extend the dark arena 
Of this curse of man and earth? 
Why with ruthless hand, and cruel, 
Blight the land that gave them birth? 
Why, upon the rolling prairie, 
By Nebraska’s streamlets—speak ! 
Would you hear the cruel lash-twang, 
Or the mother’s dying shriek ? 


Speak ! I ask you as a brother, 
One who loves the poor man’s cause, 
Can you take from him his birthright, 
By your boasted Christian laws? 
Can you rob him, and despoil him 
Of his manhood? Can it be 
Men are base enough to speak it, 
*Neath the banner of the free? 


Do your worst; but, still, remember 
Man was never MADE a slave ! 
God in strict uprightness formed him, 
And to him dominion gave. 
But if you would trample on him, 
Mark you !—’tis a dangerous thing; 
While you crush the sleeping serpent, 
You may feel his venom’d sting. 
—— a 
From the Boston Atlas. 
NEBRASKA. 
* Savourna Deilish.’ 
It comes ! like the tempest that startles at morning, 
Where summer smiled blooming in beauty before, 
And falls on our hearts with a wail, like the warning 
Of pestilence borne o’er the wave of the shore. 
Mourn, mourn, oh! my country, thy young beaming 
glory, 
Long promised to Earth, for the light of its story— 
The flush of thy youth, stained with treacheries hoary, 
And shame blots the truth of the land of the Free. 


Ah! sad be the hour, when the Honor, that cherished 
Thy greatness and glory, with them shall decay, 

The hopes of the world, clustered over thee, perished, 
And Freedom, that blazed on thy dawn, fades away; 

When Faction, her schemes of destruction pursuing, 

And foes to thy peace plot to work thy undoing, 

And friends thou hast trusted consent to thy ruin, 

And shame darkens down on the land of the Free. 


For wild, through the future, where clouds are unheay- 
ing, 

The herald of wrath waves his war-lighted brand ; 
To tears, the ungrateful her Genius is leaving, 

And blood of her children shall crimson the land ; 
Then, coward and traitor shall look on the vision, 

And tyrant and anarch laugh loud in derision, 
And ended on earth shall be Liberty’s mission, 
When darkened with shame sinks the land of the 
Free. 
—_—@~—— 

Ea The following lines, from the poem of Mother- 
well, condense in a small space all that it has taken 
minor poets volumes to say. 

WOMAN. 

Perchance, far out at sea, thou may’st have found 
Some lean, bald cliff—a lonely patch of ground 
Alien amidst the waters—some poor isle 
Where summer blooms were never known to smile, 

Or trees to yield their verdure—yet around 
That barren spot the dimpling surges throng, 
Cheering it with their low and plaintive song, 
And clasping the deserted castaway 
In « most strict embrace—and all along 

margin rendered freely its array 
- treasured shell and coral. Thus we may 
Note love in faithful woman; oft among 
The rudest shocks of life’s wide sea she shares 
Man’s lot, and more than half the barden bears, 





cares. 








ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


REMARKS OF MRS. CATHARINE 8. BROWN, 
Before the Legislative Committee on Capital Punish-, 

ment, in the Hail of the House of Representatives. 

*To be, or not to be, that is the question.’ Has a: 
man 4 right to exist, after having taken the life of his! 
fellow-being? We do not speak of those now, who} 
have slain their thousands, and their tensof thousands ; | 
for we have long since learned, that ‘ one murder makes | 
a villain, millions a hero.’ Here we have come to dis-| 
cuss with reference to an inalienable right of man— | 
the first and foundation of all other rights, namely, the ; 
right to life as preliminary to the right of liberty, and | 
to the pursuit of happiness. The question resolves) 
itself into this:—Can a man by any means forfeit his 
life? Who shall dare to say to his fellow-man, Thou 
shalt no longer exist? This isannihilation! It seems 
to be assuming the prerogative of Him, who alone hath 
power to give life, and ‘in whom,we live, and move, 
and have our being.’ No where, Onder the dispensa- 
tion of our Saviour, do we find any authority or sanc- 
tion for thus summarily ending the life of a human 
being, and sending him into the eternal world, unbid- 
den, before his time. 

In reference to this subject, we have the concurrence 
of some of the most eminent statesmen of our land, the 
sagacious Franxuin, and others. The distinguished 
Burxe hag said, ‘ The blood of man should never be 
shed, except to redress the blood of man. It is well 
shed for our family, for our God, for our country, for 
our kind—the rest is vanity, the rest is crime.’ 

It may be asked, what would you have as a substi- 
tute? What shall be done with the criminal, who, 
Cain-like, has destroyed his brother? This, I would 
say, belongs to the united capacity and wisdom of our 
Legislative bodies to decide. The remedy would come, | 
no doubt, in proper time and shape. Individually, I 
would say, place him in the most favorable position for 
his improvement and reformation. 

If the Committee will allow me, I will cite a few 
points, touching this matter, in a work written by the 
King of Sweden on Capital Punishment. He says of 
this penalty—‘ It does not admit of improvement, be- 
cause it annihilates, at once, both the good intentions 
and the evil propensities.’ Both judges and jailors 
acknowledge, however, that they who are condemned to 
death, frequently appear less hardened or morally 
fullen, than other delinquents, whose renewed offences 
are, nevertheless, visited with some trifling corporeal 
punishment or imprisonment. To allow the latter the 
possibility of improvement and correction, but to re- 
fuse it tothe former, seems to be neither rational nor 
just. This important reform must compose a whole 
system, executed with energy according to a given plan, 
sought out and devised, as before observed, by the 
united wisdom and counsel of our Legislators. 

It isa remarkable fact, that even men distinguished 
for military achievements are decidedly opposed to cap- 
ital punishment. Col. Stratton, formerly an officer in 
the British Army in India forty years, told me that the 
manner of execution in the Army, especially that of 
picketing, became so abhorrent to him, that he now ad- 
vocates the entire abolition of the gallows, and has pub- 
lished essays to this effect. Ex-Gov. Seymour, of Conn., 
now Ambassador to Russia, who once fought side by 
side with Gen. Pierce in the Mexican war, is also op- 
posed to capital punishment, and ‘ever was.’ Why, 
said he, you do worse by a man who has murdered, 
than we do by our prisoners of war ; for, according to 
a rule of enlightened nations, we are bound not to take 
their lives, or subject them to ill treatment. But you, 
in your legal capacity, not only imprison the felon, but 
hang him by the neck. Ah, said he, it is a mean, con- 
temptible business ! 

I have but a few more words to say, as I would not 
monopolize the time so precious to us all on this subject. 
A hardening process I believe it to be, upon those who 
uphold this system of legalized murder, and upon the 
culprit himself; for it-is a principle in the philosophy 
of our natures, that ‘like produces like—violence be- 
gets violence.’ It is mercy that kills revenge, and 
melts and subdues the heart. Dovatas Jerrotp, in one| 
of his Magazines, relates an incident of a boy, only | 
eight years old, condemned to die. Clergymen visited | 
the child, and expostulated with him, to prepare for) 
the awful sentence that awaited him ; but all to no! 
purpose. At last, a reprieve came, announcing the| 
boy’s pardon. Then he was melted in contrition, and | 
desired to hear about God and his love. 

An affecting instance in the case of Ann Hoag, who! 


was executed at Poughkeepsie, is stated by herself, in a) 


brief history of her early life, wherein she says, she| 
had no one to love her, no mother to caress and speak | 
kindly to her; and she longed for some endearing | 
objects, around which to entwine the affections of her) 
young heart, but to no purpose. The consequence fol- | 
lowed, that her heart became depraved, and she became 
the wretched victim of dark and criminal passions, and | 
thus ended her life upon the gallows. : 

So far as the Mosaic code is concerned, I would say, 
that the command, ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ is as binding 
now, in all its forms, as when declared amid the thun- 
derings of Mount Sinai ; and the voice of Calvary bids 
us all look to Jesus as our Pattern and our Example, | 
from whose spirit should emanate our laws—Him who 
said of his murderers, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!’ 


REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 


Mr. Chairman,—Our object is to carry still further | 
the policy of our last act of legislation relative to the| 
death penalty. In this country and Great Britain, the | 
tendency of law is to less and less punishment—to a, 
milder and more humane treatment of criminals. I say | 
this to put aside the objection, that this movement to| 
abolish the death penalty comes from ‘ morbidsympathy’ 
for the criminal. The purpose of law is to prevent 
crime, and we claim that our method is better than the) 
old one. We do not propose to take down the barriers) 
against crime, nor to create a morbid sympathy for! 
criminals. We claim that the gallows does not protect 
society, that it is an unnecessary severity, and that the 
welfare of society demands its abolition. } 

We are not alone. It is not merely a few men in New| 
England, who seek to abolish this penalty. You can | 
hardly take up a treatise on law, in which you will not’ 
find some sign of the tendency to higher treatment of) 
criminals. [He mentionéd various distinguished names; 
in his favor, beginning with Sir Thomas More, and 
ending with Lord Brougham.] Legislation is constant- | 
ly dismissing barbarisms. England had one hundred | 
and fifty different capital offences. Virginia had a large! 
number. Legislation has lessened the number. In none 
of our States are there now more than seven or eight. 
In many of them not more than two or three. Are we 
not as well protected now as when the laws were more 

loody ? 

The ides of punishment has no legitimate place in ha- 
man government. Cheever falls into a great mistake by 
assuming that it has. Human government has not to 
do with sin, but with evils. Society draws a line be- 
tween the intent to murder, and the deed of murder. 
The punishment of theft is shaped to the evil it does. 
We treat the evils of crime. God lets down his plum- 
met of justice (and of mercy, too,) into the unfathom- 
able depths of the human heart, measures the sin, and 
deals with that ; but not thus can man do. Therefore 
put away the idea that the panishments of human gov- 
ernment must be or can be shaped to the amount of the 
criminal’s sin. _ 

The object of legislation is to protect the community, 
and he is the wisest statesman who contrives to do this 
most traly. There are two methods of doing this, to 
wit: hanging and imprisonment. And where do you 
get the right to take life? Government which is a so- 
cial compact, founded on atheism, may have a warrant 
for suicide, and therefore each man under it may clain. 


{ 











a right to concede to another the right to take his life, 


THE LIBERA TOR. iri rccctcnnotrie higher hen ine beste But 


| claim that a man can rightfully kill himself, or give an- 


| man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ The real 
| difficulty isa religiousone. The gallows is sustained by 


who kills ‘ with malice aforethought,’ but against shed- 


| his body is broken? It is claimed for the guillotine, 


for a crime, lessens that crime. So it was with forgery 


Christianity does not admit such premises, and therefore 
cats off the conclusion. Our opponents here will not 


other the right to kill him, Where, then, do you get 
the right to take life? 
Bat they go to that text in Genesis : ‘ Whoso sheddeth 


the belief that society stands under that text of the Old 
Testament, and is therefore obliged to take life. I con- 
tend that no fair interpretation of this text imposes any 
such obligation. The verse has had nine different trans- 
lations. The Septuagint, Wickliffe, and the Vulgate, 
omit the words ‘ by man.’ Michaelis renders it, ‘ What- 
soever sheddeth man’s blood, his bleod shall be shed,’ 
which accords with the practice in the East, of confis- 
cating or destroying whatever weapon or instrument 
has been concerned in killing a man. 

Now here is a single line of Hebrew—no scholar will 
stand up in a pany of scholars, and affirm that he is 
certain of its meaning—yet it is appealed to as an im- 
pregnable foundation for the gallows. Now do you be- 
lieve, can you believe, that God would have left such a 
matter so ambiguous and equivocal? If he meant to 
have us believe that the gallows is a divine and per- 
manent institution, would he have left it to rest on a 
disputed line of the old Hebrew scriptures? No Sheriff 
in Massachusetts would dare to use the gallowson a 
warrant so equivocal. And shall we deny reason, put 
aside the whole experience of the world, and cover our 
mouths with this doubtful Hebrew text? 

Let this line of Hebrew mean what it will, it was ad- 
dressed to no government. It was addressed to individ- 
uals. It may be the warrant for the ‘ avenger of blood,’ 
who, as the nearest relative to a murdered man, felt 
himself under obligation to kill the murderer. If it be 
a law, it means this. But let any man undertake to 
obey that law now, as it was obeyed for 1500 years after 
the time of Noah, and society would rise in arms against 
him. 

Again :—In this text, the penalty, ‘ by man shall his 
blood be shed,’ is denounced, not mérely against him 





ding blood with or without malice. It says, he must be 
killed who kills another accidentally, or under any cir- 
cumstances. Yet no man here will advocate hanging 
aman who kills another by accident. 

Consider also, that this direction comes, not from 
Moses, but from Noah. Moses found in existence the 
custom of avenging blood ; but he could not tolerate it, 
and therefore made cities of refuge, and provided that 
the cases of those who fled to them should be examined. 
If he could not extirpate the custom, he sought to regu- 
late it. This shows that he did not allow that text as a 
supreme authority. 

If this text be an absolute law of God, we are bound 
to take it as it stands, and take its meaning as that is 
given us by cotemporaneous exposition, and carry it out 
as it was carried out during the 1500 years after Noah. 
The Jews were more humane than we are apt to give 
them credit for. They softened the custom of vengeance; 
yet we undertake to insert into their practice a mistaken 
rigidity from ourselves, [He examined the verses con- 
nected with the text in question, and maintained, that 
to be consistent, those who use this text as a warrant | 
for the death penalty, should obey all the injunctions! 
connected with it. Paul forbade eating blood ; yet we 
disregard his prohibition.} 

Moreover this text, as a law, is total in its command. 
It forbids us to spare the man who has killed another. 
He must not be spared. There must be no pardon.— 
Where does any government get the right to establish a 
pardoning power? By what anthority does any State | 
presume to pardon a murderer? Yet every State has 
its pardoning power. If you can find in that text, a 
hole big enough to put the pardonable power through, I 
will put the whole gallows through it. No government 
regards this text, for we have the pardoning power, we| 
do not punish manslaughter with death, and we prohibit 
that old fashion of avenging blood. 

And how is this answered? Cheever says, ‘ circum- 
stances have changed,’ &c., and therefore we must so 
modify the law as to provide for pardons, and not hang 
for manslanghter. But this reply goes much further 
than he intends. Circumstances have changed, and 
therefore we urge a change in the treatment of murder- 
ers. We claim that the practice of a half-civilized age 
shall not be made a perpetual law for the human race. 
The half-barbarous and uncertain condition of things 
among the Jews, may have been a reason for punishing 
murderers with death. But we, whose condition is dif- 
ferent, and who have every facility for keeping the 
murderer securely imprisoned, cannot urge this reason 
for hanging men. Our social condition and our govern- 
mental machinery are different, and our laws should be 
different. 

This text, at best, can mean no more than a permis- 
sion (not an obligation) to shed the murderer’s blood. 
This is all that can be allowed, even for the sake of ar- 
gument. Ilse, tread back your steps to the age of Noah 
—tread back your legislation—and obey the law as it 
was obeyed then. But the community would not bear 
an attempt to revive and execute that old Hebrew statute. 

Bat I proceed to another view of the subject. Is the 
death penalty expedient? Is it not possible to keep the 
most profligate and dangerous murderer securely im- 
prisoned? If it is, what occasion have we for the gal- 
lows? Wilberforce said, ‘ He whoandertakes to shorten 
human life, risks a soul.” Why should we killa mur- 
derer, and thus risk his soul, when we can shut him up 
securely, and allow him space for repentance and refor- 
mation? The common law does not allow you to kill a 
man in self-defence, until you have retreated and re- 
treated from his murderous assault, until it is certain 
that threatening cannot save you. So must society re- 
treat and retreat from the shedding of blood, and try 
every other method, before it assumes the right to kill 
men. 

But, it is said, ‘hanging the murderer will deter 
others from crime.’ Shall we take this principle? Then 
why not torture the criminal? Why not impale him as 
they do in Algiers, and exhibit him in the face of 
heaven, writhing with agony? Why not break him on 
the wheel, as they did in France, until every bone in 


that it kills men with less pain than the gallows, and 
therefore is better. The tendency is to lessen the pain 
of executions, and to hide the spectacle of legal killing, 
from which a monomania of blood may break forth.— 
It has lately been proposed to give murderers chloroform 
before killing them, that they may not feel the pain. 
When they began to hide the gallows, they gave up the 
claim that the sight of an execution deters men from 
crime, and confessed that it only depraves men and 
breeds crime. 

Experience shows that taking down the death penalty 


in England. Undue severity makes the punishment 
uncertain, and thus encourages crime. All trials of the 
abolition of the death penalty, as in Tuscany, Russia, 
Belgium, Michigan, have been successful, while hanging 
does not prevent murders. An execution rather pre- 
pares a harvest of murders. In Massachusetts, statis- 
tics show that not more than one murderer in twenty is 
executed. The man about to commit a murder thinks 
of this, if he really thinks at all. A law that is not 
executed is a nuisance. Consider the methods by which 
murderers escape conviction. A distinguished criminal 
lawyer of Suffolk county has defeated the convictions of 
three undoubted murderers within ten years. What is 
the use of a law that is not executed ? 

I stand here to ask protection. Your method fails. 
Tirrel walks out of the Court House ‘ not guilty.’ Give 
us a law that will make punishment certain. You don’t 
sit there as a government that has succeeded. Every 
step of government, since it emerged from the night of 
barbarism, has been the confession of some error. Your 
gallows don’t succeed. 

Try the influence of a purer and nobler humanity in 
your treatment of criminals. Consider that most of 





those whom you lead to the gallows, have been dragged 


up—not brought up—from childhood to manhood. No 
friendly social influences formed them. They were edu- 
cated to vice by society itself. We have a duty to such 
before we hang them. Until society learns traly its 
great lesson, there will be the ignorant and the crimi- 
nal, for whom society itself is responsible. 





REMARKS OF REV. DRS. BEECHER, WATERBU- 
RY, REV. THEODORE PARKER, AND OTHERS. 
There was a third hearing before the Committee on 

Capital Punishment, on the afternoon of the 17th inst. 

The speakers were Rev. F. W. Holland, Rev. Charles 

Spear, Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, 

and Rev. Theodore Parker. The Representatives’ Hall 

was well filled, and many ladies were present. 

Rev. F. W. Holland opened the discussion. He re- 
garded the passage in Genesis as a prophetic declara- 
tion, rather than a command. He cited from the Bible 
several instances where the shedder of blood was not 
killed. Moses killed a man, fled, and afterwards be- 
came a lawgiver. He urged strongly that capital pun- 
ishment is inexpedient. 

Rev. Charles Spear remarked that five men are now 
under sentence of death in Massachusetts, and main- 
tained that it is not right—is not necessary to put a 
man to death in Massachusetts. He did not now speak 
of what might be done in self-defence, on the highway ; 
but insisted that it was not right to kill a criminal after 
he is arrested and in prison. No man has a right to 
take his own life. Some in France may deny this. 
No proper end of punishment is reached by hanging a 
man. It does not benefit the man hung, does not re- 
store his victim, does not recover property ; but, ac- 
cording to popular theology, it sends the man to hell. 
Frequently those who have been hung, who were after- 
wards shown to be innocent. 

He spike of the Bible argument, and said the Jews 
had thirty-four capital offences. Cheever strikes out 
thirty-three of these, and is soundly orthodox, while we 
are called infidels. We have the Christian code, and 
how would it look to write on the gallows, ‘ Overcome 
evil with good.’ The gallows is getting to be ashamed 
of itself, and hides out of sight- When I was young, 
they hung men on the Neck, and by the neck. Now, 
in prison-yards. He believed it safe to abolish the 
death-penalty. 

Rey. Dr. Waterbury said,—I belong to the conserva- 
tive class, and am disposed to fear changes. It is dan- 
gerous to uproot an institution that was planted by our 
Puritan fathers. YetI find you solicited to uproot a 
long-existing law. You will pause before you do this, 
and ask for the arguments of right reason, You must 
require these who ask this, to show that the law is 
wrong. If it is wrong, it is inexpedient. They must 
show that the law established by Jehovah himself is 
wrong. I will prove that God, by a solemn decree, has 
guarded the interests of society. He has solemnly an- 
nounced, that ‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ I have confidence that you 
believe the Old Testament to be God’s word, and not a 
myth. ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of God,’ 
and if this says the murderer’s blood shall be shed, 
who will dare to contradict it? But it ‘ predicts,’ you 
say. Then the thing predicted is to happen. 

Dr. Bush says, God had an eye to a higher state of 
society than existed at that time, and meant to give a 
perpetual warrant for capital punishment. He had 
executed the infamous inhabitants of the earth, by a 
flood, and in that declaration gave a law to Noah. 
True, men are put to death for other offences. But 
this command was given to Noah as the head and repre- 
sentative of the race, and was never abrogated. Paul 
recognized in it what he said, ‘ If I have done anything 
worthy of death,’ and, in another place, ‘The magis- 
trate beareth not the sword in vain.’ 


Mr. Spear. 
sanction it. 


Paul recognized the law, but did not 


Dr. Waterbury. The command was given independ- 
ent of the Mosaic system. Its obligation is perpetual, 
and woe to that community which blots it out. I pro- 
fess sympathy with the community. If it is blotted out, 
I shall feel exposed to murderers, and will arm myself 
With pistols. Where do pistols and bowie knives abound ? 
In Louisiana, where they never incorporated this law of 
God into their code. 


Mr. Spear. The gentleman is mistaken. 





Dr. Waterbury. In Michigan, they are thinking to 
re-adopt the law. Much is said of the ‘right to take| 
life.’ [have no right to take life, but God has given | 
this right to governments. There is no other such | 
crime as murder, and nothing appals the criminal so| 
much as death. The murderer kills himself. He takes | 
away his own life through the forms of law, and will} 
charge this upon the government! I cannot believe} 
the Legislature will uproot this law, in the spirit of rad- 
icalism, and thus say to murderers, kill and leave your | 
victims in their gore, and for doing so, you shall go to’ 
prison, and have a good time all your life. Why, I) 
should live in fear, and would fice from the State! He) 
urged that one object of punishment is to prevent crime! 
as crime, and that the highest of men’s hopes and 
fears are life and death. 


Dr. Lyman Beecher said—Our Puritan fathers fol- 
lowed the Bible, and for one hundred and fifty years, 
hardly a nation had so much security. But, for fifty 
years, there has been much violence and crime. A 
small number of gentlemen have made the question 
before us a study, and they come here, and ask you to 
change the law. You will require facis to warrant such 
achange. I am not qualified to discuss the question. 
No one here is qualified to discuss it. We want facts. 
T am quite willing to substitute imprisonment for life 
in place of capital punishment, if you can show me that) 
it will dvail. But will it? I ask time to examine the, 
question. If a full and fair inquiry results as the op- 
ponents of capital punishment say, I will thank God. 
If not, I will thank God that we get rid of their views. 


He then remarked sharply on the policy of keeping the! | 


penalty on the statute book, while setting it aside in 
practice, and said he would agree to take the Russian 
system of banishment to Siberia, or even of imprison- 
ment for life, instead of the death penalty, if they 
agree to keep the criminal banished or imprisoned. 

Rey. Theodore Parker said :—This is a strange spec- 
tacle! Eighteen hundred and twenty years ago, a 
young man in Judea summed up the whole law and 
prophets in these words—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
He taught forgiveness. He disregarded the severe 
Jewish penalties, and took such hold of the world that 
two hundred and sixty millions of men now worship 
him as God. And yet a few persons who are stigma- 
tized as infidels and atheists, come here and ask a Chris- 
tian Legislature to abolish the custom of killing men, 
while Christian ministers who worship Jesus as God, 
appear against them, as champions of the merciless se- 
verities of a system which he supplanted. This is a 
strange spectacle ! 

Dr. Waterbury—I did not apply the word atheists to 
those here who oppose capital panishment. 

Mr. Parker—I must concede to the gentleman the 
right to explain his own words. Perhaps he will with- 
draw the word infidel. 


Dr. Waterbury—He who calls Christ a man, and de- 
nies his divinity, I must regard as an infidel. 

Mr. Parker—I am not certain of what you mean by 
denying his divinity. Three Evangelists speak of Jesus 
asaman. I have long venerated Dr. Beecher. My 
soul has risen on the wings of his prayers. I owe to 
him a large portion of my spiritual development. He 
taught me to love, He shall not teach me to hate. 
(Applause.) Experience has shown that it is not ex- 
pedient to hang men. There is no hatred of the crimi- 
nal that demands it. The Committee do not hate the 
murderer. Dr. Beecher does not hate the murderer ; I 
know him too well to believe it. Is hanging doné in the 
name of justice? Ifso, the appeal in its behalf would 
be to conscience. 

No, hanging is defended because it is written 
in Genesis, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man sha) 
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‘all she can make.—Bangor Mercury. 




















his blood be shed.” [He read the Hebrew.] I think 
the common exegesis is right. Well, it is assumed that 
this is God's law for all time. | My brother on my left— 
I forget [aman ‘infidel’—the Rev. Dr. Waterbury, 
said, ‘ God gave that law to Noah, as the representa- 
tive of the race, and afterwards gave additional words 
and privileges to Abraham. Did he give him something 
better than is allowed by Christianity? A man was 
found picking up sticks on the Sabbath. He was taken 
to Moses. There was no law on the subject. God said 
he must be stoued. Do you stone men now for picking 
up sticks on Saturdays? The obstinate son was to be 
killed under that system. But we have in Massachu- 
setts an institution for such boys, in violation of the 
Mosaic code. Another law said, ‘ An eye for an eye,’ 
&e. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers adopted this law be- 
fore the time of the Puritans. I venerate the Puritans; 
but-let me remind Dr. Beecher that the Puritans had 
slavery; and now his daughter tramples on that insti- 
tution, and his son tramples on it (Applause. ) 

In Leviticus, chapter 25th, where Dr. Gannett found 
authority for slavery—no, not Dr. Gannett, he calls: Je- 
sus a man, and is an ‘ infidel’—where Dr. Blagden found 
authority for slavery, there is a law which forbids ta- 
king interest. Do you execute that law hey in Magsa- 
chusetts? 

Dr. Beecher here remarked, that nothing disrespect- 
ful was intended by the word ‘infidel,’ as it had been 


Mr. Parker—Oh, it does not annoy or disturb me to 
be called an infidel. I believe in Jesus. In Dr. Beech- 
er’s State, Connecticut, the first settlers enacted ‘ the | 
laws of God until we can get better.’ Shall we have | 
the Mosaic code in Massachusetts, or shall we be Chris- 
tians, and have what is better? Dr. Beecher himself 
would agree to waive the death penalty for the Russian 
mode of banishment. His representation that the crime 
was formerly rarer than now, is a mistake. There were 
more executions in Massachusetts when the population 
numbered only 20,000, than at present. Dimination 
of the severity of punishment has lessened crime. 

We find the words quoted as a Dixine command for 
the gallows, in the writings of a people who have 
had a large, and, on the whole, a beautiful influence on 
the religious development of the world ; but Dr. Beech- 
er cannot tell us who wrote the book of Genesis. It is| 
said that text is the word of Jehovah. But read the 
Hebrew, which says it is not. It is Elohistic, from | 
the ‘ Elohim,’ as we read in the beginning of the chap- 
ter. What an idea of God we must have, to suppose he 
is the author of what our opponents impute to him! I 
am glad they worship Jesus as God, for this is the best 
part of their idea of God. 

In conclusion, Mr. Parker said, we hang more men 
than England, There, every sixteenth man is a pau- 
per. Here, every seventh man is a slave. {Then he 
supposed an Australian should come here, and learn 
from an execution, as explained by Dr. Waterbury, our 
philosophy of the gallows. But an attempt to give an 
abstract of this would spoil it.] 

This sketch of the discussion is necessarily a mere ab- 
stract. 








LUCY STONE’S LECTURE. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather of last 
evening, the City Hall was filled with one of our 
most respectable and intelligent audiences, to hear 
Miss Stone upon the Social and Industrial Disabil- 
ities of Woman. Miss Stone stood by the side of 
a little table, and delivered her discourse without 
notes in an easy and agreeable manner. Her bear- 
ing was modest and graceful, and her diction was 
exceedingly elegant. In fact, as a literary per- 
formance, we have heard no lecture this season 
which surpassed it in the arrangement of the ideas | 
and the faultless language in which they were) 
clothed, and the aptness of illustration. 

She combatted the idea of the distinctive sphere | 
of men and women, and contended that capacity is| 
the only limit of the sphere of an individual. | 
Each should be left free to do that which he or, 
she prefers and cay do best. She did not ask for 
any rights of women antagonistic to those of men. 
All she desired was the practical recognition of 
human rights, ander which woman would enjoy all 
that is desired. The evils, in poverty, suffering 
and vice, which follow from the narrow limits of 
industrial pursuit; and the consequent inadequate 
compensation which are afforded to woman, were 
portrayed with telling effect. 

She also very pertinently set forth the loss to the| 
individual and society which accrues from the un-| 
developed powers of the intellect, consequent upon | 
a life of iit paid and unremitting labor to support) 
life, on the part of the poor, and in an aimless life, | 
occupied in frivolous trifles, among the daughters, 
of the rich, who are educated to be entirely depen- | 
dent, and in whom a longing for -intelligent and/ 
useful industry is checked by the pride or mis-) 





| taken fondness of parents. 


Without going into detail of the points of her} 
discourse, we may say it was eminently distin-| 
guished for good sense, correct views, clearly en-| 
forced. From tae first, she gained the ear of the 
audience, and held its most respectful attention, | 
and made a most favorable impression. Her lec- 
ture this evening will be upon the Legal and Polit- 
ical Disabilities of Women. 

We understand $100 were guaranteed to her for 
her lectures. As the avails will greatly exceed 
this sum, we hope she will have the whole benefit 
of her services. She has shown that a woman can 
deliver as good a lecture asa man. Let her have 





Lucy Sroxe’s Crosine Lucrore. The City Hall! 
was densely crowded, last evening, to hear the. 
closing lecture of Miss Stone, which was upon the) 
subject of Slavery. It was the largest audience, 
that has assembled in the City Hall during the’ 
winter, and undoubtedly the best satisfied one. 
The lectures by Miss Stone have been a complete 
item of Woman's intellect and capacity. About 
$500 have been received from tickets of admission, 
which, after the liberal payment of the lecturer, 
($150 and expenses,) will leave a surplus of more 
than $200 to be devoted, we understand, to the Or- 
pena fund, or some equally benevolent ob- 
ject. The gentlemen who procured the services of 
Miss Stone are entitled to considerable credit for 
the useful entertainment which has been served up 
under their “ay coe The chairman of the Com- 
mittee, W. C. Crosby, Esq.,in introducing the cee 
turer, last evening, returned thanks for the liberal 
response with which the public had seconded their | 
efforts, and remarked that the success of the lec- 
tures would probably in future render it unneces- 
sary to resort to a separate organization to obtain 
such. Miss Stone has left a very favorable im- 
ee of herself among us, and we doubt not 

er discussion of important topics has had a good 
influence on the rhe of her auditors. She came 
among us, in the popular phrase, a lioness, and a 
novelty ; she leaves with the reputation of a true- 
hearted, earnest, and highly cultured woman, with 
all the modesty of bearing possible in a sphere so 
public. 

Lucy Stone, in chastising the cringing servilit 
of those who seek on moral questions to go with 
the majority, quoted the beautiful sentiment, 
that ‘ With God, one is a majority.’ 

Miss Stone says she was well received in the 
slave States where she has lectured, and hand- 
somely treated by the press. The only instance of 
a different treatinent was from a pro-slavery paper 
edited by a northern freeman. 

Miss Stone speaks very highly of the Bangor 
people. She said she was prepared to like them 
from the remark of Wendel! Phillips, who told her 
the people in Bangor were very liberal and toler- 
ant, and that they even tolerated a lecture from 
him.—Ibid. oe 


fs Miss Lucy Stone closed her course of lectures 
in this city, on Tuesday evening, by a lecture on 
the subject of slavery, on which occasion she had 
one of the largest audiences ever assembled at the 
City Hall. Miss Stone is a highly interesting lec- 
torer, calm, quiet, keen, self-possessed : and al- 
though she says a great many hard things, and 
took several extreme positions regarding slavery, 
slave-holders, political parties, and religious 
churches, yet apparent sincerity of her con- 
victions, her calm manner and the gentle sweetness 
of her voice, caused her to be listened to with 
marked attention, and to win for her the repata: 
tion of being true to her convictions, and a woman 
wwethy to edtreas the public on matters of great 
public interest.—Bangor Whig, March 16. 
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have, for so many years, loved, and Advovated > 
acted on, the great essential principles oy 1." 
My apparent inconsistency in t} ve oul 
plained by the fact, that, just before An 
to vote on the bill, it was so amend “wid 
its nt of land to white persons. 
If my fellow land-reformers, with whom I} 
so long toiled for the success of our jang ...°" 
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his children. 

To*reconcile me to the bill, as amended oa 
told by one of the members of Congress. that the 
colored people would not be shut out from rats 
lic lands, bat they could still bay them ! That i, 
the colored people must buy their homes, whije», 
white people are to have free homes!’ Wha 
commeut this on the great justifying doctying 
negro slavery, that the negroes are unable to 4), 
care of themselves! Whata spectacle of mori, 
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cruelty we present! The most frighfal aes 
of history furnish no parallel to it. Our Naso?) 
Legislature joins our State Legislatures in holgi. 
out to the free colored people the hard alternatic 


of returning under the yoke of Slavery, or from iy. 
ing shut out from our broad continent. And th» 
the excuse for this treatment is no less unregsys, 
able and insulting than the treatment is crue) aps 
murderous. It is, that the free colored people me 
too ignorant, and Jazy, and worthiless to dese 
any better choice than slavery or death. And thy 7 
is the excuse of those who shut out the colored te i 

le from schools, and drive them into negro pens 
and banish them from society, and mark them 4 
physical and moral lepers, to be everywhere shyp. 
ned, and loathed, and hated! 
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